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A GOOD IDEA FROM MRS ROOSEVELT 


k Dimer-Table Story 

Fortune For the Professor 

The Guests Who Were Sent Home 


Run Through the Attic 
For Christmas 

AN ANGLO-AMERICAN AGREEMENT 
YOU AND I CAN BRING ABOUT 


TPherk is great pride and rejoicing 
in Hungary because, for the first 
time in history, a Hungarian scientist 
living and working in Hungary has been 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 

C N readers may have already heard 
of Professor Albert Szcntgyorgyi’s re¬ 
searches on Vitamins C and P. These 
discoveries, and the scientific work they 
entailed, have been considered important 
enough to win the highest prize tiro 
modern world can bestow. 

Sweet Pepper Town 

Professor Szentgyorgyi lives in the 
lowland town of Szeged, which after 
the war gave' shelter to the Transyl¬ 
vanian university of KolozsvAr, made 
homeless when tire Rumanians took 
possession of that town. Before then 
Szeged had been famous for one thing 
only, the cultivation in enormous 
quantities of the plant known as sweet 
pepper, or paprika, beloved of Hun¬ 
garians both as a vegetable and a 
condiment. 

■ It almost seems the work of Fate 
that Professor Szentgyorgyi and Szeged 
of sweet pepper fame should have come 
together. For the discovery ,oE Vitamin 
C would have been of little practical 
value had it not been followed, some 
years later, by the other discovery that 
it can be- produced at comparatively 
little cost from this easily obtainable 
plant, instead of by the much more 
costly method tried at first. 

Some years ago Professor Szent¬ 
gyorgyi was entertaining a few col¬ 
leagues at dinner when it was dis¬ 
covered that the cook had forgotten to 
send in the' usual salad of raw green 
paprika with the roast. While it was 
being hurriedly sent for the host found 
himself wondering why it was that I10 
and all his countrymen had such an 
insistent craving for this homely vege¬ 
table. Could there.be some physiological 
reason for it ? Did it, by any chance, 
contain some of his precious Vitamin C ? 

An All-Night Quest 

A man of headlong impulses, lie could 
not wait till the morning to put this 
idea to the test. The guests were un¬ 
ceremoniously bundled home, all the 
paprika in the house was collected (and 
when this proved insufficient even the 
neighbouring greengrocer awakened to 
give up his store), and the Professor set 
to work. 

All that night he worked in his 
laboratory, with no one but his devoted 
wife to help him ; but by morning his 
question Was answered : ’the fruit of 
the paprika plant contained Vitamin C 


in such quantities as to make it a 
veritable life elixir accessible to all. 

The fall of an apple, the forgetfulness 
of a cook—such slight and apparently 
insignificant incidents will start the 
human mind on its marvellous adven¬ 
tures into tlic mysteries of the Universe. 

Professor Szentgyorgyi is only 44, and, 
though his war service in the trenches 
has prematurely silvered his hair, lie is 
as young as any of his students. He is 
fond of games and makes a point of his 
pupils taking plenty of outdoor exercise 
with him ; lie also presides at afternoon 
tea, in a little room off the laboratory, 
when good stories are exchanged. 

No wonder that when the first news 
of the award came, late at night, the 
students all popped out of bccl and 
improvised a torchlight procession and 
a serenade under the windows of their 
beloved professor. 


VY/]'. like the good, practical, homely 
note which the voice of Mrs 
Roosevelt brings to the Americanscenc. 

The first lady of the United States is 
not one to stand on ceremony. If she 
wants to find out about conditions in a 
derelict mining area she goes and finds 
out, and if she sees a better way for the 
nation to manage its housework she 
says so. Her Christmas present to her 
country this year is a now idea for 
Spring-Cleaning. Why not combine it 
with the Christmas spirit and make it 
a thing of great delight ? 

It is hot the actual scrubbing and 
polishing, the fresh curtains and clean 
covers which properly belong to the 
ending of fogs and fires and the coming 
of Spring That Mrs Roosevelt proposes 
to move forward, but the more tiresome 
duty of going through store-rooms, 
attics, and cupboards and discarding the 
lumber. Should wc not all do this with 


a better heart if, instead of the question, 
Shall I want this again ? we were to ask 
ourselves, Is there not someone who wants 
this more than I do ? Mother should not 
do this alone. The whole family should 
help, going through clothing, toys, books, 
and setting aside tlic things that “ could 
begin life all over again under our neigh¬ 
bour’s Christmas tree,” as Mrs Roosevelt 
puts it. 

" Be very careful about one thing ” 
(she warns her countrywomen). Don't 
give rubbish. Rubbish is no good to 
anyone. Clean and renovate what can 
be salvaged. What you are looking for 
is gifts ; something yon can enjoy giving, 
something you would be proud to see 
someone else enjoy. A good test of what 
to give is whether, you would be glad to 
rcceivc.it yourself.” 

Here at last is an idea on which, we 
believe, an Anglo-American agreement 
could be reached without difficulty, • 



Innocent Victims of the War In the Far East 


Chinese children wailing with their chopsticks and rice-howls to l>o fed by foreign missionaries 
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Hitler Thinks 
Again 

Moving Toward 
Disestablishment 

HERR KER L EXPLAINS 
THE NAZI FAITH 

The Confessional Churches in Ger¬ 
many appear to be winning the battle 
they have fought with such courage 
and at such tremendous risk. 

There are already signs that the 
German Government is about to take 
up a more reasonable attitude in its 
relations with the Protestant Church 
and that the long dispute may be settled. 

It appears from a recent speech by 
Herr Kerri, the Minister for Church 
Affairs, that the law separating Church 
and State, though drafted, will not be 
decreed. Herr Kerll was explaining the 
future r-elations of the Nazi regime with 
religion at a public meeting, the first of 
1800 to be delivered throughout Ger¬ 
many. The Nazis have at last realised 
that religion still counts in Germany. 

Religious Freedom For All 

Complete equality of status of all 
religious communities was, Herr Kerri 
declared, the aim, with freedom for all 
religious beliefs, provided they did not 
endanger the existence of the State. 
For no National-Socialist could take 
religion lightly, having recognised that 
God's command held sway in liis con¬ 
science and in his blood. Nothing in 
the life, work, or acts of Christ, as con¬ 
tained ill the Gospel, contradicted the 
doctrines of National Socialism. 

Referring to the German Christian 
section, Herr Kerll said there was no 
intention of making it the State Church, 
though ho acknowledged that its mem¬ 
bers stood positively for the National- 
Socialist State. No Church was to 
be made a State Church, and everyone 
was to be free to choose his own faith. 

The Roman Catholics Protest 

Under this principle of equal treat¬ 
ment for all there is to be a gradual 
withdrawal of the State subsidies to the 
Church and of its right to raise taxes. 
Yet there will bo no change in the 
power of the Minister to interfere in 
the affairs of the Church, 

Against this interference the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Berlin protested 
vigorously in a pastoral letter read in 
the churches of his diocese immediately 
after Iicrr Kcrfl’s speech. The Bishop 
called attention to the banning of 
Catholic periodicals and the abolition 
of their schools. 

The future of all the churches in 
Germany appears to be similar to that 
of our own Free Churches, their funds 
dependent on voluntary contributions. 
Our experience has proved that this 
makes for strength, and it will probably 
do so ill Germany. 

A New Berlin 

Herr Hitler wants a new Berlin, a 
capital worthy of the Third Reich. 

A period of architectural reconstruc¬ 
tion is beginning which will change the 
whole appearance and character of the 
capital, says the Fuhrcr. A historian 
once said that it had always been the 
German people's misfortune to have 
capitals but never a capital city, but no 
longer would his words bo true. “ It is 
my unalterable will to provide Berlin 
with streets, buildings, and open spaces 
which will give it for all time the appear¬ 
ance of a city worthy to bo the eternal 
capital of the German folk," Herr 
Hitler says. 

This vast scheme of reconstruction 
was begun the other day when Herr 
Hitler laid the foundation-stone of the. 
huge building of the Berlin Technical 
College, the first of the buildings which 
are to form the Reich University City. 


FARADAY’S PROPHETIC 
LETTER 

A Surprise For the 
Royal Society 

A century-old letter, written and 
sealed by Michael Faraday, has just 
been opened by Sir William Bragg, 
President of the Royal Society, where 
Faraday deposited it. 

To the astonishment of the Fellows 
of the Royal Society to whom the letter’s 
long-kept secret was disclosed, Faraday 
declared in it his belief that magnetic 
and electric waves could be transmitted. 
These waves are the carriers of wireless 
which now travel round the world. 

Faraday, when he put down in writing 
his inner conviction about these forces 
and their transmission, was then at the 
height of his powers. In 1832 (which 
was the actual date of the letter) he 
was the world’s highest 'authority on 
the powers and universality of elec¬ 
tricity. Ho suspected more than he 
knew of it. He saw as in a vision the 
telegraphs, the dynamos, and possibly 
the wireless of the future. But he could 
not prove these things by experiment. 
So, with true intellectual honesty, lie did 
not make his visions public. 

Fourteen years afterwards, when still 
patiently seeking for proof, he almost 
accidentally dropped sonic hints of his 
beliefs in a Royal Institution lecture. 
Clerk Maxwell, the Cambridge mathe¬ 
matician, heard him, and was inspired 
to furnish a mathematical proof of the 
transmission of clectro-magnctic waves. 

This proof inspired in its turn the 
search for them/ They were accidentally 
discovered by David Hughes : but it 
was not till later that Hertz actually 
proved their existence, sixty years after 
Faraday had written his letter. 

What Book Would You Like? 

Have you written to the Editor about 
the book you would like as a prize ? 
There is still time to send your letter 
before Christmas. .. . 

The Editor is offering a Book Token 
each week as a prize for the best letter 
from a reader asking for a particular 
book. The letter should explain why 
. the book would please you, and you 
may write anything you like about it. 

The Book Token can be presented at 
bookshops in this country for the values 
of 3s (id, 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, and £1 is, and 
the Tokens the C N offers are those up 
to the value of 10s 6d. 

Letters should be sent to the Editor 
as soon as possible. He much regrets 
that this offer cannot be made available 
for his overseas readers. 


Tiger Tracks 


There is great excitement in Tasmania 
over the discovery of the tracks of Tas¬ 
manian tigers, pouched animals which 
eat flesh, in the densely-timbered and 
little-known country on the west coast. 

It is such a long time since these 
animals were last seen that they were 
thought to be extinct. About the size 
of a wolf, with a smooth-coated body 
and tail and broad stripes on the back, 
these tigers used to kill livestock in the 
early days of settlement in Tasmania, 
and were hunted ruthlessly. Now 
everything possible will be done to 
prevent their extinction. The tracks 
of eleven tigers have been traced. 

Two Chairs His Only Bed 

There arc homes in England where 
there arc not beds enough to go round. 

A boy of seven,.recently sent for treat¬ 
ment to the Health Centre at Iioxton, 
had, lie declared, not slept in a bed since 
the time he could walk. Ho spent each 
niglit on two chairs placed together. 

This centre is near Shoreditch Church 
and serves Hackney Wick and Stoke 
Newington as well as Hoxton. The 
district is among tlie poorest in London. 


India’s Federal 
Court in Being 

Another Step in the 
March of a Nation 

Another of the important institu¬ 
tions provided for in the Government 
of India Act lias begun to function. 
This is the Federal Court, the latest 
of the Supreme Courts' administering 
justice under the Crown. 

The work of the judges in this Court 
will be to interpret the new Con¬ 
stitution cf India • and decide any 
disputes between the self-governing 
Provinces, and eventually between the 
Indian States which join the great 
Federation that the Act prepared for. 

A Supreme Court to which the judicial 
bodies of all the Provinces and States 
that make up this great land of many 
races and creeds may come for impartial 
and independent judgments is a force 
making for unity. Its existence, as 
Sir Maurice Gwyer, its Chief Justice, 
declared, is a sign that the Indian 
nation is on the march. 

JUST IN TIME 

A Celluloid Fire For Christmas 

An immense quantity of inflammable 
celluloid toys for children has been 
burned up in a warehouse at Bir¬ 
mingham. 

It must be considered a happy bonfire, 
disposing of these dangerous toys with 
no risk to the children into whose hands 
they might have been put during 
Christmas. 

Peter Puck wants to know'if this is 
Celluloid’s Christmas Box to children.; 

Two More War Horses 
Come Home 

By tlie generosity of readers of the CN 
five old war horses wilt*end their days in 
peace and happiness, and we learn with 
delight that two more are coming back to 
England from Belgium, where they have 
been since the end of the war working 
on a farm. 

These two 28-ycar-okl horses have been 
bought by farthings collected by children. 
On the Saturday before Armistice Day 
Sir Michael Bruce, of the Odeon Kinemas, 
arranged for a collection of farthings to be 
made at children’s matinees in over a 
hundred kinemas. No child was allowed 
to contribute more than a farthing, and 
by the proceeds of this kindly fund Sir 
Edward Bellingham, chairman of the 
Nosebag League, has been able to pur¬ 
chase tlie horses from the Belgian farmer 
who had them. 

Gashing Our Countryside 

Industrial methods which injure the 
countryside have been referred to by 
Sir Donald Ferguson of the Ministry of 
Agriculture. 

Giving evidence before the Royal 
Commission on the distribution of our 
industrial population, he spoke of the 
8o-foot holes made in Northamptonshire 
by the modern machines excavating 
ironstone. The area thus spoiled each 
year is 89 acres, and is likely to extend 
into Oxfordshire. 

These gashes across the face of 
England should only be permitted on 
flic condition that the industrial firms 
who cut them should make good the 
damage done as soon as they have 
secured their raw material. 

Sermons of the Future 

How Odd are some of the things men 
do in their wills ! A clergyman has lately 
left a fund providing for three sermons in 
Oxford Cathedral every 20 years, begin¬ 
ning in 1959, and the text used by the 
preacher is to be Tliy Kingdom Come. 


Little News Reel 

A television programme was shown 
last week on a large screen in a kinema 
at 'Bromley, Kent. Mr J. L. Baird was 
present and the results were quite 
satisfactory. 

The American Indians are no longer 
dying out; for the last seven years the 
birth-rate has been going up. 

In a competition at Eastbourne 200 
anglers, fishing all day, caught only 
5 lbs of fish between them. 

More than 20 tons of plum pudding 
and over a million mince-pies have been 
made for the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
for Christmas. 

British ' railways use about 14,800 
locomotives every weekday, and every 
year the engines travel 500 million miles. 

A golden eagle with a wing span of 
six feet was caught alive on the moors 
of the Isle of Skye by a dog. The 
eagle’s foot had become entangled in a 
rabbit-trap. 

More and more roads are now being 
built on waterproof paper, which, laid 
under the concrete, lessens the risk of 
cracking, 

According to a Berlin traffic census 
176,000 cjmlists ride through the city 
every week-day. 

Tho King has presented two large 
Christmas trees to St Paul’s, for the west 
front. The gift carries on a tradition 
established by George the Fifth in the 
early part of liis reign. 

Fall of China $ Capital 

With the capture of Nanking, which 
•was not only the capital of the Chinese 
Republic but was also the capital in 
ancient days, the Japanese have won a 
victory which in many countries would 
end a war. Yet even now it cannot be 
said that all is over, for the Chinese are 
not a submissive people. 

THINGS SEEN 

A white owl on an Atlantic liner- 
after having followed it for three days. 

A black seal resting on a raft in the 
Thames. , , 

A seagull tapping on the window of a 
' top flat in Aberdeen for its breakfast, 
a piece of bread that is put out 011 the 
sill every day. 

THINGS SAID 

We arc the link between 506 British 
schools and 500 British ships. 

: Secretary of tlie Ship Adoption Society 
I think tho Polish Jews arc the most 
oppressed people in the world. 

Air George Lansbury, M P 
Future generations will regard Sir 
Edwin Lutyens as the greatest English 
architect since Wren. Sir Robert Tasker 
'Today Japan is invading China > 
tomorrow, urged by racial hatred, it 
will fight the white race. 

Italian official statement in 1934 
There is more voluntary cooperation 
between South Africa and the rest of tho 
Empire than ever before. General Smuts 
Good writing was one of tho things I- 
failed to learn at school. 

Bishop of Hereford 

In democratic countries public opinion 
makes the policy and leads the State. 
In authoritarian countries the State 
guides popular opinion and makes the 
policy. Dr Goebbels 

Without emotion there is no motion. 

Mr Leonard, M P 

If I were a dictator I. would send men 
round to three-quarters of the schools 
in Wiltshire and blow' them up. 

Dr F. H. Spencer, former LCC Inspector 
The man who makes the greatest 
achievement is lie who overcomes the 
greatest number of difficulties. 

Mr Owen Williams 
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Christmas Parcels • Winter- Cricket 


Flying 




Troop-carrying planes of the RAF flying above the Citadel 
ndm in tho twelfth century, and various buildings have been 


at Cairo. The Citadel 
added by others since 


Winter Cricket—A lesson In how to bat at tho new 
Essex indoor cricket school at Whipps Cross 


: 

Dwarf Ponies 


Handy Mon—lloya of the training ship Indefatigable painting the old flgure-liead 

SilBilSiS: :: .i j r„ . -,r.™ 


-Making friends with two tiny Shetland ponios on a farm at Stlirry in Kent 
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Poet Early For Christmas-Parcels for abroad being sorted at tho Cl P O in London 






Sail and Steam—A tug towing a fishing smack cloar of harbour at Lowestoft 
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Protector of 
the Poor 

Sir John Anderson’s 
Five Years 

FROM HOME OFFICE TO BENGAL 

Sir John Anderson, five, years 
Governor of Bengal, has come home. 

He has brought with him the highest 
testimonial India can give. The Scottish 
song sung in his honour when he bade 
farewell," Will ye no come back again ?” 
was echoed on all sides, by Indians no 
less than Anglo-Indians, by the Bengal 
nobility and the extreme Indian Con¬ 
gress part}', and oven the most anti- 
Britisli organisations. 

He had won over his enemies. They 
were many when lie entered on his 
office and took over a post so dangerous 
that it alarmed his friends in England 
more than himself. Bengal was then 
hardly recovering from the discontent, 
the open disobedience, and the terrorism 
of the malcontents, which had spread 
over it like a plague in the five years 
before. Sir Stanley Jackson, his pre¬ 
decessor, had strengthened the arm of 
the law in repressing terrorist outrages, 
but had himself been fired at, and the 
Civil Disobedience campaign, though 
fizzling, was still sizzling. 

Justice Tempered With Mercy 

Sir John came and saw and con¬ 
quered. He was the champion of law 
and order, duty, obedience, discipline, 
but he had an eye. for grievances which 
were justified. His career at the Home 
Office before he went out had taught 
him that, for there never was a public 
servant in his position who had a more 
sympathetic eye for the rights and 
wrongs of working men and women. No 
appeal to his strong sense of justice 
ever failed. He tempered justice with 
mercy and with commonsense. 

That is also what he did in India. 
He knew that there never was revolt 
unless a grievance lay behind it; and 
lie looked at the grievance first. There 
was, for example, the case of the exuber¬ 
ant, impressionable young people who 
had swallowed anti-British propaganda 
whole, and had become a menace to 
order. They had not been imprisoned, 
but a watch had been kept on them. 

Teaching Self-Help 

Instead of bearing heavily on them, 
Sir John thought of a way of helping 
them, and at the same time of relieving 
that evil of unemployment which is the 
fuel of discontent. 

He made training camps for these 
men, and saw that when they were 
trained they should be set up in small 
businesses, generally in rural areas, and 
their output sold. Ho established train¬ 
ing farms on the same lines, and in this 
way dealt with the Distressed Areas of 
Bengal. 

Then his quick eye sought out the 
underlying reason for . distress, and 
discontent. It was partly that Bengal 
was poor and partly that it had not 
enough to do. He strove to remedy 
both by first helping Bengal to receive 
its rightful share of the duty on its chief 
industry of jute, and also by teaching the 
Bengalis self-help. 

Sowing the Seed of Thrift 

In ancient days, he reminded them, 
there were storage tanks for water ; 
there were canals, and the people made 
them and kept them in good trim. It 
was certain they were not paid for it. 
But now if they put their shoulders to 
the wheel, and cleared the tanks , and 
the waterways, the labour would not be 
wasted, and it would repay themselves 
first and foremost. 

In-a word. Sir John Anderson sowed 
the seed of thrift and self-help in Bengal, 
and it has grown up even on stony 
ground. He is needed as much in 
England as there, and it will be long 
before we willingly let him go. 


Farmings.in Feudal Days 

The Bailiff, the Jury, and the Pinder 


The Lorry and 
the Bus 

A Queer Road Case 


'T’iiere was an air of anticipation in 
the quiet village of Laxton the 
other day. It was. election day, but 
the election was of a kind that no other 
Nottinghamshire village, nor indeed 
any English village, holds, though in 
medieval days these elections were 
common enough. 

The inhabitants were choosing and 
swearing-in the jury which was to decide 
the portions of the neighbouring fields 
each local farmer was to own during the 
next twelve months. 

Here still flourishes, with all its his¬ 
toric customs, that open-field system of 
agriculture which prevailed in medieval 
days. Every year two of the three fields 
known as West Field, Mill Field, and 
South Field are cultivated, while the 
third remains fallow. The tenants hold 
their land under the lord of the manor, 
and his bailiff summons them to the 
court by ringing a bell, fining those who 
fail to attend twopence. 

Every tenant is allotted ten strips, 
which may be scattered in any part of 
the two fields, each strip being separated 
from its neighbour by a grass track 
which may not be ploughed up even if a 
tenant has strips which lie side by side. 
The original idea of allotting the fields 
in this way was to ensure that each 


tenant shared the poor land as well as 
the good, and each had his fair share 
in keeping the hedges and ditches on 
their boundaries in good repair. It is 
the duty of the jury to sec that these 
duties are performed, and to demand 
fines on court day from any who do not 
do their duty. 

At hay harvest the grass on the 
tracks is mown and sold by auction, and 
as soon as the corn crops have been 
gathered the jury fix a day on which the 
whole stock of the village can be turned 
loose among the stubbles. In normal 
times ■ the village cattle have grazing 
rights on a common field. Should they 
be allowed to stray and damage the 
growing crops on the open fields an 
official called the pinder collects them 
into the village pound and informs the 
jury, which duly fines the owner. 

Such was communal village life in the 
olden days, and there arc many who 
regret the passing of this ancient system ; 
but it was obviously wasteful, though 
many a small peasant-farmer may have 
learnt enough on his ten strips to engage 
in the big-scalc farming which presently 
took its place. 

The people of Laxton, however, 
appear to be happy enough : they 
bought a tractor this year. 


A very curious case has lately 
occurred on the roads, raising a point, 
of extraordinary interest. 

A bus caught fire, with the result that 
one man died and ten were injured, and 
the facts appear to be that the fire 
.occurred when the bus was passing a 
lorry loaded with sacks of inflammable 
" wood-flour,” a very fine sawdust. 

For one side it was stated that the bus 
rubbed against the sacks while rounding 
a corner; but the other side declared 
that there was no collision, the lorry 
load being dislodged as the bus was 
passing, but not through any contact 
with the bus. The judge found both 
sides guilty of negligence. 

It is a remarkable case, and one more 
example of the danger we run on our 
roads. It may not apply to this , case, 
but frequently we see lorries overloaded 
and loaded insecurely, and we feel that 
the law should bo much more strict 
seeming the nature of the traffic that 
illowed to use the roads. 

The Peter Pan of 
Poets 


The Tashi Lama Passes 


F rom the pages of the C N an old 
acquaintance, the Tashi Lama of 
Tibet,- disappears. 

His was a pathetic story.- Beloved 
and revered in his native land, where he 
occupied the same position as an Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury in England, he 
had to fly to China because of political 
dissensions and a disagreement with the 
Dalai Lama, the virtual ruler of Tibet. 

In China he lived in exile for 13 years ; 
but when the Dalai Lama died two 
years ago it was thought he might 
return. Tibet and its Buddhist doctrine 
extends its influence throughout Asia, 
and is nowhere stronger than in China, 
where the ambition to gather Tibet to 
itself has long been active. In pur¬ 
suance'of this hope the Chinese Govern¬ 
ment, after the Dalai Lama’s death, 
did everything it could to further his 
return, providing him with a caravan 


and an escort of three hundred to cross 
the wild border country to Tibet. 

But though the Tashi Lama reached 
the Tibetan border more than a year 
ago he could never cross it. In Tibet, 
where, according to belief, the Dalai 
Lama’s spirit enters at his passing into 
the body of a new-born child, the search 
for the Holy Child has all this time been 
going on. 

It was thought some time ago that 
the child had been found on the estate 
of a wealthy Tibetan landowner. The 
Tashi lent his authority to the report ; 
but, as far ’ as the scanty news from 
Tibet can tell us, the child is not yet 
acknowledged as the authentic Dalai. 

So, within sight of the Promised Land, 
the Tashi also lias now passed on. But 
in Tibet they believe, as he also believed, 
that his soul lives on in the body of a 
Tashi Lama who will follow him. 


This Year: Next Year. Tty Walter De la 
Mare. Faber and Faber, 75 6 d. 

On ivool-soft feet lie peeps and creeps, 
While in the moon-blanclied snow, 
Tossing their sled-belled antlered heads, 
IIis reindeer wait below. ' 

He is Santa Claus, of course, and we 
hope that he will soon he carrying many 
copies of this delightful gift-book in his 
bulging sack. The author is the Peter 
Pan of poets, for he never grows out of 
his ability to give expression to the 
things that delight every child, in words 
and phrases that every child can under¬ 
stand and quickly memorise. 

In this book lie takes us through the 
year, singing of the seasons and all their 
delights, of holidays by the sea and on 
the farm, of the park and its ducks, of 
the toyshops, and of all the fun of 
the fair. 

The pictures arc by Mr Harold Jones, 
quaint and full of detail. Mr Do la Mare 
says he has only written his verses .to fit 
the pictures; but, however the collabora¬ 
tion came about between them, they 
have produced a joyous work which will 
join the great classics of the nursery 
bookshelf and survive as long as any. 


A Gradely Bit o’ Singing 


W ith only one foreigner among them, 
an English operatic company at 
Covent Garden has just performed 
Puccini's opera La Bohemc in Italian. 
This is commended by one of the critics 
as a display of versatility. 

If that is versatility, writes one of 
our music-loving readers, what term of 
praise should be applied to the deeds of 
a choral society with which he used to 
sing ? Tlie choir, hundreds strong, 
included artists, writers, men and 
women of wealth and culture, together 
with factory workers of both sexes, shop 
assistants, transport workers—anybody 
who could read music and sing it nobly. 


One of their feats was to give Rossini’s 
cantata Stabat Mater. The lyrics are 
supposed to have been written by a 
sixtccnth-ceritury pope, and are in 
Latin. There is an English translation, 
but, although perhaps not one in ten 
of the choir knew the meaning of a word 
-they were singing, the lovely cantata 
was sung in the original tongue. 

The bulk of the audience would know 
that the words being sung were not 
English ; the scholars present would 
scarcely recognise them as Latin. “ Very 
finely sung,” said the learned ones. 
“ Gradely bit o’ singing, whativver it 
was about,” said the others. 


A Change in Fortune for the London Museum 


S ome years ago visitors to the London 
Museum were few ancl far between, 
and Mr and Mrs Ernest Makower, who 
have given the museum so many trea¬ 
sures, thought of a plan to make it better 
known to Londoners. 

At tlicir own expense they gave a series 
of first - rate concerts in the museum. 
Anyone who paid sixpence, the admis¬ 
sion fee to the museum, might come to 
the concerts. In those days there was 
always a small and enthusiastic audience. 

Today these concerts, which have 
been given every autumn, have become 
so popular that the London Museum 


is too small to hold the audience— 
1800 people came to the first of this 
autumn’s concerts, and many went 
home disappointed because they could 
not get seats. 

Largely as a result of these concerts 
the London Museum is now no longer 
London’s Cinderella Museum. Through 
a fairy godfather and godmother it 
has become one of the most popular 
places in London. This year the 
renewed interest in Queen Victoria 
has brought numbers of people to see 
her wedding dress and the many relies 
of her long reign. 


Nobody's Darling 

Eifi, one of the Zoo chimpanzees, lias 
become the mother of a baby chimp, 
but, as sometimes happens to other 
animals in captivity, she cannot bear 
the sight of her offspring, and has 
refused to attempt the task of rearing it. 

The wonder men at the Zoo, however, 
can do almost anything with infants 
and invalids, and they are bringing up 
the baby chimp on the bottle, as they 
have brought up scores of other baby 
animals. 

The little stranger has an electrically 
warmed cot kept at a constant tem¬ 
perature ; it is petted and guarded as 
a precious thing, and at the time of 
writing it is putting tin weight and 
showing every prospect of surviving its 
sad handicap. 

It is supposed that the domestication 
of animals began in some such way as 
this. Puppies, kittens, lambs, calves, 
foals, and other helpless creatures could 
be nurtured by rough skill and kindness, 
to grow up inmates of a human circle. 

It would be easy to add to the number 
oE domesticated species. One of our 
readers brought up by hand five 
orphaned hedgehogs. They squealed 
like tiny pigs ; their prickles were like 
batteries of. needles to the hand that fed 
them ; but they made fine hedgehogs. 
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Eskimo Alphabet 

The Eskimos have an-alphabet of 
their own, arid the other day 4000 sets 
of it were taken- north by Canada’s 
Arctic patrol ship, the Nascopio. 

The alphabet is known as the 
Syllabarium, and consists of about 
60 phonetic characters. It was first 
taken to the Eskimos some 20 years 
ago by an Anglican missionary, and 
was originally designed for the Croc 
I ndians. It has been found much simpler 
to form Eskimo words with these 
characters than with those of the English 
alphabet. Natives in the eastern 
Arctic arc learning to read and write 
by this method, and it is a great day 
for them when they can send letters 
to their distant relatives, The Canadian 
Mounted Police use it, and notices about 
conserving game and other matters 
ani nearly always” in syllable characters. 


Trees in Memory of a Dreamer 



J\ flANV colleges and high schools in 
New York State honoured the 
memory of the foremost woman scientist 
of our time, Madame Curie, by planting 
trees on November 7 in commemoration 
of her 70th birthday anniversary. 

She was born in Poland in 1S67 and 
died three years ago, and with her the 
world lost a remarkable woman. Her 
family were very poor, and her early life 
in Franco was a hard struggle for 
existence, which accounted for her 
delicate health ; but, though ill and 
poverty-stricken, she had an indomitable 
will to win and to serve mankind, and 
at the time of her wonderful discovery 
of radium she made a great sacrifice by 
refusing to exploit her-achievement for 


Penis Crawford of Durban making a 
model of Nelson’s Victory 

A Cot and a Chair 

The North Division of the Sheffield 
Girl Guides help to support a cot in 
the great hospital at Western Bank. 

But their kindness docs not stop 
there. They have managed to make a 
■little extra money, and with it have 
bought a wheeled chair, which they 
have presented as a Coronation gift to 
.the Sheffield Children’s Hospital. 

We think it a lovely thing that the 
‘Guides who are able to run about should 
■ remember the less fortunate. 

Following 
Sir Isaac Newton 

The headmaster of King’s School at 
Grantham declares that Elsey Warren, 
who is ip, is the finest mathematician 
the school has had since Isaac Newton" 
was a scholar there nearly 300 years ago. 

Elsey Warren has been awarded one 
of the three major scholarships of 
Trinity College at Cambridge, and has 
been exempted from the first part of 
the Mathematical Tripos. 

Never Mind the rain 

Ladies in new dresses and girls in 
light summer frocks will not have to 
run for shelter next year when over¬ 
taken by a shower. They will be able 
to go on their way quite happily, simply 
giving their dress a shake when -the 
storm is over, and gone. 

So at any rate we may believe, if we 
arc to judge by the materials which 
have lieon shown in Manchester recently. 
Treated.by a new process which makes 
even the finest fabrics softer than ever, 
they arc guaranteed to be waterproof. 
A mannequin in a dainty summer dress 
stood under a shower-bath till she ought 
to have been soaked. Then she gave 
her frock a shake, and it was found to be 
perfectly dry. 

This new and wonderful process, it is 
claimed, may be applied to silks and 
woollens. Fabrics treated by this pro¬ 
cess defy ink or hot tea- 


gain. Wo read in her autobiography : 

■So -it is fortune that we have sacrificed 
in renouncing the exploitation of our dis¬ 
covery, a fortune that could, after us, have 
gone to our children. Humanity 'needs 
practical men who nicthc the Pest of their 
work for the salie of their own interests ; hilt 
it also needs dreamers, for whom the un¬ 
selfish following of a purpose is so im¬ 
perative that it becomes impossible for them 
to give much attention to their own material 
benefit. \ 

She was in the true line of the heroic 
stragglers who have given their all for 
others, thinking little of themselves 
even when they suffered greatly, endur¬ 
ing hardship and giving up comfort for 
the realisation of their dreams. 


Scout bullfrog 

Fort George is a remote settlement 
on James Bay, which in turn is the 
southern extremity of Hudson Bay in 
Canada. 

A Boy Scout troop has just been ■ 
formed at Fort George, and to a visitor 
the roll call must be a surprising affair, 
for it includes Scouts Jimmie Bearskin, 
Johnny Fireman,. Peter Bullfrog, Ilonnic 
I.amcboy, and James Seallnmtcr. 

The Newspaper and 
the News 

We have been looking down the 
columns of one of our contemporaries. 
Wo find that out of 3696 inches of 
space, 1694 inches were taken up with 
advertisements, a quarter of which were 
for tobacco, drink, cosmetics, and quack 
remedies. Of the remaining 2002 inches 
330 wore pictures, 19S inches were 
financial news, 418 sport and racing, 
176 correspondence and contributed 
articles, 06 catered for women’s interests, 
22 for boys 'find girls, 60 were gossip of 
the day and another <*6 wireless pro¬ 
grammes, and the remaining 660 inches 
were news. 

The space devoted to news was there¬ 
fore less than a fifth of the paper, and 
of this small part over a quarter was the 
kind of news mostly not worth printing, 
for it dealt with the private life of film 
stars, and with murder cases, police 
courts, divorce, and the sordid side of life. 

He Thought to Catch 
a Whale 

Fishermen’s tales have always been 
regarded as a joke, but it really seems 
as if at last a follower of Izaak Walton 
has a record story to tell. For he caught 
a whale—or very nearly. 

It 1 was Simple Simon who went 
a-fishiug in his mother’s pail, hoping 
against hope, says the old rhyme, to 
catch a whale. A modern version of 
this story is of a Capetown angler who 
was fishing off the False Bay coast when 
a whale about 60 feet long rolled lazily 
in shore. When it was.no more than a 
few feet away the angler, perhaps more 
for fun than anything else, baited his 
hook with a fair-sized piece of meat, and 
threw out his line. 

The whale swallowed the bait, and to 
the fisherman’s astonishment lie found 
he had hooked the monster. It was a 
great catch—-until the whale dived, 
snapped the line, and vanished. 


Tinned Milk in the 
Dairy Country 

The people of the rich agricultural 
district surrounding Hohnsley in York¬ 
shire own many cows, yet arc drinking 
only canned milk. 

There arc now no milk retailers on the 
register for the district, and it is all 
blamed on the scale of charges and the 
rules and regulations of the Milk 
Marketing Board. The farmers find it 
easier to send their milk away in hulk, 
and the few retailers in Ilelmslcy itself 
will not bother to take it so far. 

There is only one bright aspect of the 
situation in the milk-retailing trade: 
farmhouse cheese is becoming once 
more as popular as it ought to.be. 

Armour-plate Glass 

Passing by a building coming down the 
other clay wo noticed men removing 
what was left of a plate-glass window. 

Sharp, jagged, dangerous-looking 
pieces they were; and we realised how 
different is the old plate-glass from the 
new, which is so safe that a whole train 
has been built of glass at-Doncastcr, as 
already mentioned in the C N. 'Die 
armour-plate glass now being used is 
very much stronger than the old plate- 
glass, and when it fractures it disin¬ 
tegrates into innumerable small pieces 
not sharp enough to cause "serious 
injury. The new glass will support 
a load four times greater than ordinary 
plate-glass. 

A special toughening process in 
Pilkington’s chief works at St Helens 
converts ordinary plate-glass into 
armour-plate, a process also increasing 
its strength and its resistance to big and 
sudden changes of temperature. 

Christmas Alfred 

Christmas Alfred Pease has passed on 
at 84. Two years ago he retired from 
his post as caretaker of a block of 
buildings at Derchafn in Norfolk-, and, 
though he had been blind for half a 
century, he had done everything a man 
with sight might have been expected 
to do. 

Every day he arranged papers and 
magazines in the town’s reading-room. 
He prepared rooms for the county court, 
for business meetings and committees ; 
and be went about the place as one who 
knew every inch of it. 

He was called Christmas because ho 
was boiui on Christmas Eve. 


ore Fairbridge Farm 


T nURii is at least one man in Australia 
who realises the vital importance of 
encouraging the emigration of children 
from the Motherland to the Common¬ 
wealth, and who is doing something 
practical about it. 

lie is the well-known philanthropist 
Mr Andrew Reid, whose home is in 
Sydney, where he arrived.from Scotland 
half a century ago. 

Mr Reid has set aside part of his 
fortune for the foundation of a Fairbridge 
Farm School in New South Wales. There 
children under 12 will be trained for life 
and work- on the land, 


Heroes of the Fog 

Canon T. P. Stevens has been calling 
attention to the fact that fog' costs 
the churches hundreds of thousands of 
pounds. 

Many people stay away from church 
when the weather is foggy, he says, 
preferring to sit at home ’by the lire 
and hear the broadcast of the service. 
They do not realise that, whatever the 
weather, the church expenses must be 
paid, and when the collections dwindle 
it becomes a serious matter. Canon 
Stevens added that, in such fog as we • 
have been having churchgoers seemed to 
him real heroes. 

Devotion 

Three times an Alsatian dog was 
rescued from a blazing bedroom at 
Coalville, Leicestershire, and three times 
it made its way hack to rescue its two 
puppies, which were saved. 

Young Enthusiasts 

The boys of Ampleforth College in 
Yorkshire are digging up the past. 
Though they are young they go in 
search of what is old, and their search 
has been rewarded, for within a short 
distance of the college they have come 
upon two ancient graves, in one of 
which they have found the bones of 
people who lived in the Bronze Age. 

Under the expert guidance of a 
member of the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society the boys have dug into a pit 
nearly five feet deep and have found a 
food urn, with burned bones and the 
body of a little child. Lower in the 
grave were three skeletons, one belonging 
to a child. 

The bones arc thought to bo about 
3400 years old, and all the relics are to 
. be treasured at the college. 

* * > — 



The farm school will be the guardian 
of these children until they come of 
age; it will look after their welfare and 
interests; it guarantees certain and 
well-paid employment; and it is their 
real home, to which they can come back 
for holidays or convalescence when they 
are in jobs. 

Mr Reid’s wonderful offer includes 
a splendid outfit and a free passage for 
the children out to their new home, 
which will be one more, memorial to 
Kingsley Fairbridge, the Rhodes Scholar 
whose life was the inspiration of the 
Homes named after him. 


tMWw 

Hauling 24 telephone cables through a conduit 

Kansas Kills No 
Children 

An American city of half a million 
people has set a new national record 
of which it has a right to be proud. 

There has not been a single child hilled 
in an automobile accident in Kansas City 
for over a year. 

. Kansas used to have many children 
killed in its streets until the city began 
a “ Save our Children ” campaign. 
First of all white crosses were painted 
on the street at every spot where a 
death had occurred, in order to impress 
upon drivers the need'for care. Some 
spots had several crosses, 

Next the police department‘assigned 
45 motor-cycle policemen to a school 
traffic patrol, and they were diligent in, 
arresting all drivers who went faster than 
15 mpli in marked school zones. 

Safctj^ classes were held iu all schools. 
Responsible older boys were appointed 
to a junior safety patrol, given white 
belts and badges, and stationed at all 
corners near the schools to see that no 
child crossed a street until it was safe. 
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An Academy Secret 

It is possible that the autumn 
1 of 1937 may mark a turning- 
point in the history of British art. 

We still hear echoes of the 
speech of Sir Charles Allom to 
his fellow architects, to sculptors 
and artists in general, in which he 
scourged the decadent, ignoble, 
and ugly in modern works, and 
denounced the Royal Academy 
for having, as he said, “ let art 
down ” during the last 15 years. 

By that he meant the exhibi¬ 
tion at Burlington House of 
work which, by its departure 
from truth to life, nature, and 
beauty, has affronted lovers of 
true art and delighted the cliques 
who affect to despise essentials 
and to glorify caricature. 

The truth is that among those 
who have consented to the 
acceptance for the Academy of 
such work as that condemned by 
Sir Charles arc those who realise 
that some of these works are 
really unworthy trash, doomed 
to ultimate ridicule and oblivion. 
They have been admitted only in 
order that the authorities might 
escape condemnation as a body of 
crusty old fogies hostile to Youth 
and modern feeling. 

Acceptance of such work by 
the Academy does not necessarily 
imply official approval, but only 
a sense of fair play, as it were, 
and a resolve to let the public 
see and judge for itself repre¬ 
sentative examples of the doings 
and misdoings of a certain school 
of artists in the third decade of 
our century. 

But more and more authorita¬ 
tive criticism is making itself 
heard. Sir Charles Allom's voice 
is not solitary in the wilderness. 
Even those who have lauded 
formlessness of outline and 
hideous clash of colour are now 
beginning to admit in print that 
modern art has reached the limit 
in its so-called experiments, and 
that the time has come for a 
return to something bordering on 
likeness to things seen on earth 
and imagined of heaven. 

The tolerance shown by the 
Rojml Academy may not have 
been ill-advised ; the display of 
things like nightmares may help 
to lead us back to the art of which 
we need never be ashamed. 

-® 

Play Your Part 

Remember that thou art an actor 
in a play,- the character of which is 
determined by the Playwright. If 
he wishes the play to be short it is 
short; if long it is long ; if he wishes 
you to play the part of a beggar, 
remember to act even this role adroitly, 
for this is your business—to play 
admirably the role assigned to you,, 
though the selection of that role is 
another’s. Epictetus 
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Strange Carelessness 
W E have already, drawn attention 
to the fact that the BBC too 
often had need to broadcast that cases 
containing dangerous drugs had been 
“ lost,” with warnings to the public 
not to swallow the pills or potions if 
found! Since then these losses have 
so greatly multiplied that the BBC 
broadcasts on the subject sometimes 
twice a week ! 

It seems incredible. The lost 
packages are usually the property of 
medical men; trained to be careful. 
Why, then, so much carelessness with 
poisons ? In a recent case the lost 
tablets included strychnine, one of 
the most deadly of drugs, and the' 
B B C gravel}^ warned the public that 
if swallowed the tablets would cause 
death! There can surely be no 
reasonable excuse for such widespread 
carelessness. 

© 

The American Way. 

r J "hat a cat may look at a king is 
sound sense, but that the respon¬ 
sible-head of a State, whether king or 
president, should be held up to ridicule 
on the stage of his own country is 
permitted in only one land that wc 
know, the United States. 

•In America it is no offence against 
the law for a stage performance to guy 
the President, Iris family, and his 
ministers. Actors may, and do', makeup 
in close resemblance to the persons 
ridiculed, and, so got up, they dance 
and sing and mock the originals they 
portray. Even the sacred Supreme 
Court obliges with song and dance. 

It is all good fun, no doubt; but 
happily it is " not done ” elsewhere. 
Perhaps it is typical of the scorn the 
average American citizen entertains 
for politicians. 

© 

The Tiny Hand 

This note comes to us from a lady 
living at Brighton. 

J WAS waiting to cross the road the 
other day when I suddenly felt 
a tiny hand in mine, and a very small 
girl looked up at nrc and said : " Will 
you please take me across the road ? " 
© 

What is the Good of It ? 

fS ^ resident of Eslier, referring to 
the threat of the Ministry of 
Transport to construct a 120-foot 
road across the Surrey commons of 
Littleworth, Arbrook, and Esher, 
asks if it is not ironical that millions 
are being spent on land for forming a 
London Green Belt while some of the 
most beautiful commons in Surrey, 
within the distance fixed for the Green 
Belt, should be in grave danger of ruin. 

These particular commons arc 
almost the first sign of country after 
leaving London. What is the use of 
spending money ou a Belt if existing 
woods and commons, preserved by the 
public, are to be ruined ? 


WlCch of These Three ? 

Is it not wise to remember what the prison 
chaplain of a big: English prison says about the 
gambling which takes so many men into hi s 
prison ? .This is it. • ' 

’’piERE are only three things which 
justify me in taking a pound from 
another man. I may have given him a 
pound's worth of goods. That is the 
Law of Exchange. I may have done a 
pound's worth of work for him. That 
is the Law of Labour. He may give it 
to me freely because he desires to do 
me good. That is the Law of Love. 

Under which of those three laws do 
you put the backer or the bookie ? 

© . 

/*3>C Tip-Cat 

/>- ->i There is a shortage of coppers. 

And the modern generation 
likes plenty of change. 

0 . 

People arc very friendly on the ice¬ 
rink. But it is all on the surface. 

a • 

Q loves for the feet are the latest idea. 
Handy. 

0 

Colour influences health. Nobody 
likes to be off it. 

p lowers can be grown by electricity. 
Arc their stalks wired ? 


Peter Puck Wants To Know 

J 



Where he is when he is neither 
here nor there 


A champion skater says she likes acting 
• for the films. Easily slipped into it. 
E 

1*'ootball lessons are given by gramo¬ 
phone. With record scores. 

□ 

typist says she ought to have her own 
key. Isn’t satisfied with those ou 
the typewriter. 

0 

Kek r fit by sleeping more, says a doctor. 
You mustn’t let your health drop off. 

0 f 

correspondent asks : What rfht, 
istliesccretofcoffee-grinding? 
lie will get a crushing reply. Opiy 
© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

Part of Swalcdalc, one of Yorkshire’s 
beauty spots, has been given to the 
National Trust. 

^ London shipowner has presented 
Nelson’s writing-desk to the nation. 
jyjoRE than ^1,000,000 has been col¬ 
lected in threepences for the 
Hospital Saving Association this year. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Who will not agree with Eden Phill- 
polts when he says that every minute 
we waste in mooning over ■what cannot 
be helped is a hit of life thrown away ? ■ 


You Never Know 

By The Pilgrim 

Cue smiled rather oddly. . “ You 
never know,” she said. 

“You mean,” I said, “that sometimes 
people are better than we expect ? ” 

“ That is exactly what I mean,” she 
replied. " I learnt my lesson years ■ 
ago. I had been ill and was suffer¬ 
ing from a nervous breakdown. I 
imagined no one cared about me. I 
.was growing hard and bitter, and 
perhaps I had some excuse for it. 

“ Then one day a lady called on 
me. I knew her by sight, but that 
was all. I did not .want to sec her. 

I did not want her to sec how poor 
were my two rooms. I remember 
that I did not make her at all welcome. 

I thanked her for the flowers, but I 
did not ask her to sit down. She stood 
talking about the weather for a few 
minutes, and then she went. 

“ It was only after she had gone 
that I found an envelope among the 
flowers. In it were thirty one-pound 
notes, and a little letter begging me to 
go' for a fortnight’s cruise. It was 
the beginning of a complete and lasting 
recovery ; and it was something more. 
It was the beginning of a new faith in 
the people round about me. Ever 
since then I have never met even 
the most unpleasant person without 
saying to myself: You never know.” 

,© 

Traffic Lights 

Deauty lurks in unsuspected places, 
but the other night we were 
surprised to find a picturesque aspect 
of such an unmitigated nuisance as a 
traffic jam. 

Leaving the CN office wc walked 
across to the Embankment, and saw 
that Blackfriars Bridge had been trans¬ 
formed into a glittering arc of light, a 
great golden bow spanning the river. 
Some traffic trouble had brought the 
trams to a standstill, and we counted 
25 of them packed head to tail across 
the bridge. It was a clear night, the 
tide was high, and the hundreds of 
lights in the motionless trams were 
beautifully reflected in the dark waters 
of the Thames. 

There were, of course, many im¬ 
patient passengers in the trams anxious 
to get to their homes ; but, as for us, 
wc enjoyed a rare little spectacle and 
saved a penny fare by walking over 


the bridge. 


© 


This Fair World 

A n idle poet, here and there, 

'**' Looks round him, but, for all the 
rest, 

The world, unfatliomably fair,' 

Is duller than a witling’s jest. * 

Love wakes men, once a lifetime each 
They lift their heavy heads and look ; 
And, lo, what one sweet page can teach 
They read with joy, then shut the book. 

And some give thanks, and some 
blaspheme, 

And most forget : but, either way, 
That, and the Child’s unheeded dream, 
Is all the light of all their day. 

Coventry Patmore 
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The Cobbles the 
Romans Laid 

Watling Street 
Appears Again 

Cobbles of the first Roman road in 
Britain have been unearthed near the 
town bridge of Dart ford. 

When the Roman legions came to 
make good the occupation of the newest 
.Roman colony of Britain roads were 
laid to make easy their march. The 
good road is the first weapon of con¬ 
quest, and the Roman roads were so 
good that many have lasted till now. 

Watling Street, which went nearly 
as straight as a line from Dover through 
Canterbury to London, was the first to 
be completed, and three feet under¬ 
ground workmen excavating for a new 
20th-century road near East Hill, Dart- 
ford, have come upon its cobbles. 

Other cobbles of the road have been 
found before at greater depths close by, 
for the passing generations have buried 
the old way under the accumulations of 
twenty centuries. But these cobbles 
testify in a peculiar way to the tramp of 
the legions. They are worn flat. 

The Last Legionary 

Thousands of feet trod them for 
centuries as the Roman soldiers came 
and went. Then came a day when the 
last legionary passed along them to 
take ship at Dover to march through 
Gaul and save Rome from barbarians.' 

The road was left empty of its busy 
traffic. Grass grew between the cobbles. 
Other barbarians came across the North 
• Sea to raid the unprotected shores, and 
the Roman road was lost to sight in 
the gloom of the Dark Ages. 

Yet Britain was Britain still, and 
when the Saxons came the island 
absorbed them, as it absorbed the Danes 
and was to absorb the Norman relatives 
of both. Saxon and Norman and Dane 
are we, but British and Roman as well; 
and tire ancient British trackways and 
the first Roman roads are not far from 
the surface of the newest Dover Road. 

100 Hymns For 
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Em AND HIS liSTAUON LAMP 
Honour Where it is Not Due 

A FALSE MEMORIAL 


A beacon light for aeroplanes on the 
top of the Edison memorial tower 
at Menlo Park, New Jersey, takes the 
shape of an incandescent lamp bulb, 
But Edison did not invent it. 

So this electric light bulb, 14 feet 
high, with Cooo pounds of pyrex glass 
fitted over a steel skeleton and illumin¬ 
ated by 960 incandescent lamps with a 
two-foot reflector, commemorates an 
invention which this genius of a 
thousand inventions did not originate. 
The true inventor of the incandescent 
electric bulb was an Englishman, Sir 
Joseph Wilson Swan, 

Edison sent a sketch of his proposed 
incandescent lamp to the Corning 
glass works, which have made the 14-fect 
replica, in 1879 ; but on December 18, 
1878, Joseph Swan exhibited his in¬ 
candescent lamp, the first carbon fila¬ 
ment lamp, in public at Newcastle. 
Edison faithfully followed in his train. 



If there are anywhere a more enter¬ 
prising sot, of Guides than the Kent 
Guides wo have not heard of them. 

We have already commended their 
Kent Song Book, and now conics the 
Kent County Hymn Book, a much more 
ambitious enterprise, but carried out 
with equal skill and judgment. We 
have only to look through the index of 
these hundred hymns to want _ to sit 
down and read this book through' (or to 
sing it through), for it is an admirable 
collection of words even without the 
music ; and, as for the music, it comes 
from Walford Davies, Hubert Parry, 
Sydney It. Nicholson, Martin Shaw, and 
a host of other composers. 

As a book of fine music and true 
poetry we commend this Kent Hymn 
Book to Guides and Brownies every¬ 
where, to all who have to do with 
youth movements and community sing¬ 
ing and children’s services and services 
for grown-ups and old folk. They will 
all find the half-crown volume with 
full music, or the shilling volume with 
words and melody, or the little four- 
penny' volume with words only, a ready 
companion and an inspiration. For 
hard-up times there arc paper editions, 
but so good a hook should bo bound to 
last. It can be bought (postage extra) 
from Miss Alison Tennant at Great 
Maytham, Rolvcnclen, Kent. 

Next Week's CN 

Owing to the Christmas holidays the 
C N will bo ready on Tuesday next week 
instead of Thursday. Please order your 
copy now'. 


British Navy. In 1881 Captain J. A. 
Fisher, whom the Navy always knew 
as Johnny Fisher before he became 
Lord Fisher, was asked to a dinner 
party where tire table was lit up by 
Swan’s lamps. They impressed the sailor 
so much that lie wrote to the inventor 
asking if ships could be lit by them. 

Swan replied by sending his assistant, 
Henry lulnmnds, to go down to demon¬ 
strate the suitability of the lamps at 
Portsmouth. Johnny 
Fisher sliow'.ed 
Edmunds over his 
ship, the Inflexible, 
and the lamps were 
rigged up. Rigged 
is the right word, for 
in those days there 
were 110 switches, 110 
fuses, no meters, and 
it was no simple job, 
but it was'done 
before the admiral 
Portsmouth arrived 



The great lamp for the Edison memorial 

The bestowal on Edison of an honour 
which he could well do without is the 
continuation of a legend hard to kill. 
Eight years ago at Detroit there wore 
jubilee rejoicings in celebration of 
Edison’s , lamp, and the electrical 
engineers of this country were invited 
•to take part in them. They were 
obliged to decline, because the year 
before they had celebrated the jubilee 
of Swan’s success, and could not well 
endorse the congratulations showered on 
Edison’s belated invention. 

We arc happy to think that the’ real 
pioneer was honoured In his own country, 
and that Joseph Swan’s invention 
spread so far and wide, and so quickly, 
that it stormed the citadel of the 


U S postage s(am» issue 1 
for the lamp’s jubilee 

commanding at ■ 
on Fisher’s ship, 
and he saw the display. 

But ho was still hard to persuade 
about such new-fangled notions, and 
thought they might be more dangerous 
than useful, " Have you seen the powder 
magazine ? ’’ he demanded, and, when 
Edmunds said ho had, Fisher came to the 
attack again by asking what would 
happen to one of those little glass 
bubbles when a broadside was fired. 

Edmunds said the lamps would be 
unaffected, and the diehard admiral 
retorted: " How do you know ? You’ve 
never been in a ship during a broadside,” 

To test the matter further the admiral 
sent for a tray, on which was placed a 
layer of gun-cotton sprinkled with black 
gunpowder, and, ” Now,” said the 
admiral, “ dare you break one of those 
lamps over this tray ? ” 

The Truth 

Edmunds replied by taking one of the 
still glowing lamps and striking it with a 
chisel, so that the pieces fell on the tray. 
There was no explosion, no flash of gun¬ 
powder. In silence the admiral gazed 
on the little pieces of glass lying on the 
gun-cotton, and then : “ Wo’ll have 

this light in the Inflexible,” said he. 

And that was how Swan’s lamp came 
into the British Navy. It was a notable 
conquest among many that Sir Joseph 
Swaii achieved. 

Far be it from anyone to belittle what 
Edison did in the field of invention, but 
the New Jersey Beacon Tower, with its 
misleading bulb, reminds us of the lines 
Pope wrote about an inscription on the 
Monument: 

Where London's column pointing to the 

shies, 

Like a tall bully, lifts the head, and lies. 

•It may be too late to alter the bulb, 
but it is never too late to tell the truth. 
The truth is that the Edison Beacon lies. 


What You Didn’t Know 25 Years Ago 


We pass on this fragment from an American 
broadcaster, Mr Alexander Woollcott, who has 
put in this amusing form some of the changes 
which have occurred in only 25 years. 

T ub young among you would be sur¬ 
prised at how much wc didn’t know 
25 years ago. Look back, for example, to 
1912 and a young reporter in whom I 
feci an almost morbid interest. His name 
is Alexander Woollcott ; he is 25 ; and 
we might describe him in terms of things 
he doesn’t know. Let’s sec : 

He’s suffering from an inferiority com¬ 
plex, but he’s never heard of one. He’s 
never heard of daylight-saving. Nov 
rayon. Nor Soviets. Nor jazz. Nor 
insulin. Nor G-men. He's never read a 


gossip column. He’s never heard of an 
inhibition. He’s never heard a radio nor 
seen a talking picture nor listened to the 
whir of an electric icebox. He’s never 
seen an animated cartoon nor a cement 
road nor a Neon light. No, nor a filling 
station. Nor a wrist-watcli. 

He lives in a world quite different from 
our America of 1937. His very ideas are 
different. Take two. What does he think 
a job is ? He thinks a job something 
any man can get who is willing to work. 
And a war ? Why, war is a practice 
still carried on only by remote, comic- 
opera countries in Central America and 
tiie Balkans. 

How much he has to learn I 


Something Wrong 
in USA 

Two-Thirds of Her 
Steelworks Idle 

WHAT IS THE MATTER ? 

One of the most astonishing things 
in our astonishing days is the fact 
that the United States of America are 
just now not calling for steel. 

The American output of crude steel 
has fallen to one-third of capacity, that 
is to say, the furnaces arc two-thirds idle. 

There are other big declines in 
American manufacturing, but the steel 
factor is the most important because it 
shows that a largo number of industries 
arc at present not buying the chief 
material of work. 

When wc ask why this should be 
(why 130 million Americans have become 
poor customers for steel) we get no 
satisfactory reply. Americans them¬ 
selves supply many answers. 

The worst of it is that, because 
America is naturally such a rich country, 
her dealings in the chief commodities 
she produces mean much to the world, 
and if she ceases to exercise buying 
power she causes a great fall in prices. 

That is what happened at the close 
of 1929. In that year the United States 
produced 4,703,000 tons of steel each 
month. Yet by 1932 the fall in output 
was so serious that it amounted to only 
1,091,000 tons. 

This American slump affected us. In 
the same time British steel output was 
halved. The consequence was that 
workers were thrown out of worlc in 
America and in the world as never before. 

Britain Full of Orders 

Fortunately there is no sign that 
British furnaces arc likely to be idle. 
The call here for steel is still enormous, 
both for armaments and for ordinary 
industry. 

Anxiety about the American position 
remains. We may feel sure that it 
engages President Roosevelt's attention, 
but we have to remember that an 
American President does not make 
laws ; lie can only .inspire them by 
his messages to Congress. American 
politics, always complicated and difficult 
lor an outsider to understand, are the 
subject of many cross-currents just now, 
and wc do not know what wilt’ emerge 
in the near future. Americans arc not 
even agreed as to what causes have 
produced the present trouble. 

Wc need not be surprised, therefore, 
that British commentators for the most 
part take refuge in silence. We all 
wish America well; and have good cause 
to do ,so, for a prosperous America 
means much to the whole world. 

Of one thing we may bo sure, America 
is so naturally rich that in the long run 
she must prosper, whatever here and 
now retards her progress. 

THE WAR ON SLUMS 

Frontal Attack in London 

The biggest single slum clearance ever 
planned in London is to be made in 
Stepney. Over 600 houses are to bo 
demolished and flats built to rehouse 
their inhabitants, who number over 
4000 people. 

To buy the area and clear it costs 
^230,000, and to' build the flats will cost 
£535,000, making -£765,000 in all, or 
nearly £200 for every man, woman, and 
child rehoused. The cost includes play¬ 
grounds for children. 

The condemned houses are ancient 
terraces built in narrow streets, damp, 
dark, and dilapidated. It is good to 
think they arc soon to disappear. 


A research scientist, Dr Gustab Egloff, 
claims that aeroplanes will be able to go 
500 miles an hour by using a new fuel 
called isooctanc petrol. 
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A general view of the El Dorado mining camp on the shores of Great Bear Lake 


Pictures of the 
Search for Radium in 
Canada’s Far North 


C anada is accumulating its second 
ounce of radium. The last 
needle of the first ounce produced 
from the deposits of the Canadian 
North-West was scaled in the presence 
of Lord Twcedsmuir, Mr Mackenzie 
King, and members of the Cabinet, 
as well as of men of science from all 
over the Dominion. 

The entry of Canada into the world’s 
radium market, has already cut the 
price of this strange beneficent metal 
by more than half. A gramme of 
radium (which is the onc-32nd part of 
an ounce) is now worth, to the world’s . 
hospitals, about £66oo. When the 
USA received and honoured Madame 
Curie, radium’s discoverer, a gramme 
of radium was presented to her. This 
was 16 years ago, and the gift cost 
£10,000. . ' 

There arc hopes that the price of 
radium will fall still lower, because 
Canada is not alone in producing it in 
marketable quantities. There arc 
famous deposits in the Congo, as-well i 
as less productive ones elsewhere. Any ' 
lowering in cost will be enthusiasti- 
■ cally welcomed by the hospitals which - 
employ it for healing, and can find no 
substitute for it. Westminster Hos¬ 
pital has four grammes, partly on loan, 
the Radium Institute has live grammes, 
but few or no other institutions which 
need it are so well endowed. 

Canada’s radium field has its 
romantic story. Gilbert La Bine, a 
Canadian mining engineer, was flying 
eight years ago over the Great Bear 
Lake region,' hunting in his .20th-cen¬ 
tury ship, for outcrops of metals laid 
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Where the Radium is Found—An air view of La Bine Point on Great Bear Lake 


Loading bags of concentrates into a plane for transport to the refinery at Port He 
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village at Namombo in Katanga. Tlie 
chief was duly grateful, but to 
Dr Schocp’s horror insisted on strip¬ 
ping off the bandages and putting his 
son’s lhhbs : in a sort of mud pack. 

Three days after the mud pack was 
removed. The wounds were- healing. 
Dr Schoep wli's. so impressed that lie 
reported the strange cure to the Royal 
Society of Science at Brussels, and, 
the report becoming public, a'Belgian 
expedition was sent out to sample the 
mud in Katanga. The result was the 
discovery of the world’s richest 
radium-bearing deposit of pitchblende. 

The Union Miniere du Haut Katanga 
had a practical monopoly of radium 
after the American carnotite’ workings 
had been given up. A few grammes 
are still obtained from Czecho¬ 
slovakia, the source where the pitch¬ 
blende first lit up the cellar of the 
Curies, but oth’erwisc Canada is the 
chief competitor; and Canada is 
helping to bring down the price of 
this metal, which is beyond price to 
the hospitals of the world, to half of 
what it was. 

Other sources will be found and 
worked, for the world needs this 
metal, which' is of such tremendous 
potency that none may Handle it 
without the most elaborate 'pre¬ 
cautions.. But, rightly guarded and 
measured, its capacity for healing is 
incalculable ; and this survey, of its 
.. production may be ended with Madame 
Curie’s words : Radium is ■ not to 
enrich anyone. It is for all the world. 


dus Metal in 


down long before the Stone Age began. 
The first reward was a vein of iron and 
quartz ■ revealed by a rusty stain. 
Closer inspection found copper, silver, 
and cobalt. Fired by the discovery 
of this treasure-house near the Arctic 
Circle, to which all Ways arc barred by 
snow and ice in the winter, La Bine 
came back nevertheless in January 
in his plane. Four months afterwords 
he found the most precious metal in 
the world. Near what is now La Bine 
r Point on the lake he found pitchblende 
deposit's which promised a rare amount 
of radium. 

lie also found the wrecked remains 
of the plane of another prospector on 
the lake shore. One man found an 
El Dorado among the ice and snow; the 
other seeker found only a lonely grave, 
dike La Bine radium rocks. were so 
rich in the metal that they might have 
been taken away at h profit by acro- 

i, ' .plane to railhead at Waterways in 
'ii-Alberta; but it was decided instead to 
f. .sink a shaft on the spot and build there 
•p/also a mill for crushing and conccn- 

ii, trating the ore. Here more than ioo 
11. men produce about 75 tons of ore a 
1/: day, which is transported to the re¬ 
finery at Port Hope, Lake Ontario, 
3000 miles away. 

Here it is refined under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr Marcel Pochon, who learnt 
at the Madame Curie laboratories in 
Paris. The Port Hope refinery is a 
very different place from that where 
Pierre and Madame Curie found the 
metal that shook the world. Dr 
im Pochon’s laboratory is equipped with 
;.r; scores of shining retorts, and basins. 


1 Lake Ontario, 3000 miles away 


and hundreds of feet of shelves-glitter¬ 
ing with flasks and scales. • 

It is a very different place from the 
Curies’ first laboratory, which Professor 
Ostwald," after visiting, described as 
something between a tumbledown 
stable and a potato cellar. Yet the 
Ciiries were happy there, and Madame 
Curio lias recalled bow they used some¬ 
times to visit it at night, creeping in 
and hoping to see some of their pre¬ 
parations in the bottles faintly glow¬ 
ing in the darkness. 

A Laboratory Preferred 
to a Decoration 

Wiikn they had found radium it was 
suggested to Pierre that the 
Government would be willing to confer 
on him a decoration. “ Tell the Minister 
(replied Pierre) that I am not anxious 
for a decoration, but we are much in 
need of a new laboratory.’’ He would 
have. appreciated that at the Port' 
Hope refinery; but. the, laborious 
methods arc the same,' the pitchblende. 
split lip, chemically treated, boiled 
with water, and all done over and.over 
again till a few precious fragments are 
the residue. 

- How precious and how small the 
residue appears may be illustrated 
from the story of other radium deposits 
worked at a profit in the U S A before 
the Great Bear Lake'vein was found. 
These were discovered in the mineral 
carnotite, which is a binder of sands 
in Utah and Colorado. It was a diffi-. 
cult mineral to work and an expensive 
process. To extract 1000 lbs of radium, 
chloride, which might produce 011c 
gramme of radium, 500 tons of carno¬ 
tite ore had to be treated with 300 tons 
of chemicals, iooo tons of coal, 1060 
tons of distilled water ; and the treat¬ 
ment occupied 150 men for six months. 

When the first results were reached 
the six principal chemists sent, for 
Mr Joseph Flannery, President of the 
Standard Chemical Company of Pitts¬ 
burg, who.bad fathered the project, 
to show him the tiny . crystals in a 
small glass saucer. They . did not 
wait to clean up the laboratory, which 
was dim with rock; dust. Flannery 
came. in. “ How much is it worth ? ” 
they asked him. ' “ At market rates,” 
replied Flannery, looking at the 
shining specks, “ about £(>500 ; and 
I wonder what it has cost 11s to get 1 ” 

The Sensitive Electroscope 
That Detects Radium 

As lie spoke some of the laboratory 
dust got up his nose as be peered 
at the costly metal; and lie sneezed. 
In the act he blew out of tiie saucer all 
the precious results of a year's work ! 

Radium is not easily lost. It can 
be found again with the help of 
delicate electroscopes, but three weeks’ 
seeking were necessary to bring nearly 
all, if not all, the contents of the 
saucer together again. 

Here we may say that a gramme 
(onc-32nd of an ounce) contains 1000 
milligrammes. A milligramme con¬ 
tains 1000 microgrammcs. Radium 
gives off a gas, radon, and one milli¬ 
gramme's gas unit is called a milli- 
curie. The 2700th-part of this is a 


Madame Curio 
at work in her 
laboratory 


Machc . unit. So sensitive are the 
- electroscopes to detect radium and 
its parts that seldom does ever a 
Machc unit go astray. 

A few units of radon gas mixed 
with water were swallowed by some of 
Flannery’s chemists, and the mixture 
proved so radioactive that a watch, 
or other metallic object, in a pocket 
could be photographed as.if by X-rays. 
But those who work with radium 
would not drink radon water how. Of 
the six chemists at the first carnotite 
laboratory only one survives, and 
poof Joseph Flannery died six months 
after his fatal sneeze. 

Canada hopes in time to catch 
up in her radium production with the 
most prolific source of it in the world, 
which is at the Shinko Lobwe Mine, 
Jadotsvillc, Belgian Congo. Of the 
■26 ounces of radium now existing in 
the world the Congo lias produced 
half, and still holds the lead. Jadots¬ 
villc, though only a few years removed 
from flic jungle and the forest, is now 
a place of power-houses, electrolytic 
plant, and condensers. But the way 
radium was found there is a story 
oddly in contrast with its commercial 
.appearance. 

! Dr.Jan Schoep was leading a Dutch 
expedition an . the Congo which was 
looking for copper. While in the forest 
they found a lion mauling a native- 
hoy. "They shot the.lion, rescued the ‘ 
boy, am] , Dr, Schoep, bandaging, his 
wounds.and putting his leg'in splints, 
had him carried to - his ■ father’s' 
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Film Story of the Busy Bee SOUTH AFRICA’S OLD 


Speaking Over the Pacific 

There arc still desert islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, but most of .the inhab¬ 
ited islands now have radio stations 

; l 

by.which they can speak to the rest 
of the world. 

Since' the days of Magellan, Drake, 
and Captain Cook the world has been 
learning more and more about these 
Pacific islands. The Pacific has always 
been known as the lonely ocean, but 
distance has now been eliminated by 
wireless and flying. For instance, wc 
learn that the British Phosphate Com¬ 
mission, which looks after several valu- 
able little islands from which pliospliatic 
rock is shipped for fertilisers, has 
recently provided telephone facilities at 
Ocean Island and Nauru. So powerful 
is the new equipment that conversations 
can lie held between the islands and 
ships a thousand miles away. 

Ocean Island and Nauru Island arc 
of great importance to Australia and 
New Zealand. Cargo steamers ply 
between these rocky islands and the 
Commonwealth and Dominion thou¬ 
sands of miles to the south, taking loads 
of rock, which is made into artificial 
manure, without which the grasslands and 
cornfields of New Zealand and Australia 
would not be nearly so productive. 

The Sweetest River in 
the World 

The River Sava is probably the 
sweetest river in the world, for all the 
saccharine which is detected being 
smuggled into Yugoslavia is thrown into 
the Sava. 

In the last two months alone over half 
a ton has been thrown into the river. 

We cannot help wondering what the 
fish arc thinking about it. 


The Barnet and District Beekeepers 
have made a film illustrating the 
life of the bee and the work of the 
beekeeper. ' , 

Finely produced and exceedingly valu¬ 
able to all who are interested in bees, 
tiie film shows the life of the hive and 
the tasks of the beekeeper month by 
month. Among the most interesting 
portions of the film arc scenes showing 
the young bee cutting its way out of the 
cell and the queen surrounded by her 
attendants. 

Our forefathers had no such aid as 
this film, yet they were dependent to an 
extent now quite forgotten on the pro¬ 
duct of the bee for a score of uses in 
everyday life, uses for which no substi¬ 
tute could then be found. 

Honey afforded the only source of 
sweetening food and drink, and entered 
into the ingredients of many cakes and 
confections. 

Wax from the hive was a principal 
agent in the lighting of our churches and 
cathedrals, for all the best candles 
contained a large proportion of bees-wax. 
The saine substance formed the polish 
which gave finish to the furniture of the 


palace and the cottage. It sealed all 
our letters before the discovery of the 
way to the East and other sources of 
lac for the modern sealing-wax. 

The bee provided the dubbing which 
made our soldier’s shoes and leather 
harness watertight ; and the boots of 
the men who fought at Agincourt were 
sewn with thread strengthened with 
wax from the hive. 

Nobody has troubled to seek far for the 
story of the bee in our national annals, 
but the material is there for the finding, 
if we may judge by an entry in the parish 
records of Morebath in Devon. 

One of the parishioners there was a 
poor man named William, whose little 
estate seems to have consisted of a lialf- 
sharc in a stock of bees, the other owner 
being John Morsse. Wishing to benefit 
the church, William, dying in 1528, left 
his share of the bees to its service. 

The value of the bequest was only 
2s 8d, but a great deal was expected of 
the widower’s mite, for the produce of 
the bees was to light two images on 
every principal feast day in the year, 
from evensong until high mass on the 
morrow, for ever. 


The IVluIe Train in Death Valley 


D eath Vat.t.f.y, California, must have 
been very much surprised a few 
weeks ago when a twenty-mule team 
came plodding across her desert sands, 
pulling two great rumbling, high-sided, 
borax wagons and a wntercart. 

It is twenty years or more since one 
of these trains, once such a common 
sight there, last made its appearance in 
the valley. 

Probably Death Valley would never 
have seen this famous mule train again 
if it had not been used in the celebration 
of the opening of a new link in the 
Mount Whitney—Death Valley highway, 
which is a magnificent road connecting 


the highest and the lowest points in 
the United States. 

Far back in 1856 natural borax was 
discovered in the lake beds of the valley, 
ft was simple to get it out and load it 
into wagons, but impossible to get the 
wagons over the steep and dangerous 
trails of the Panamint Mountains with 
the usual horse teams. The “ desert 
rats,” as the men are called, hitched 
twenty mules together in pairs and 
trained them to pull two wagons and a 
wntercart over the mountains. 

Today the roads out of Death Valley 
arc excellent and the borax is carried 
over them l>y lorries. See World Map 


Acorns From Holland 

A South African reader of the CN has 
, sent us news of oaks flourishing, in her 
country which are far older than those 
planted by English settlers or sent in 
barrels from Kew, as described in the CN, 

The oldest oaks in the Western Cape 
Province, she states, grew from acorns 
brought from Holland by the Dutch 
.Governor Simon van dcr Stell over 250 
years ago. Some of these were planted 
in the grounds of his home, which is now 
a school for girls. The school song refers 
to these old trees and their planter. Our 
correspondent’s mother remembers see¬ 
ing big spreading oaks at Kirstenboscli, 
now the National Botanical Gardens. 

The warm temperate climate, however, 
does not deal kindly with these trees, for 
they remain dormant only about two 
months during the winter and grow old 
before their time. 

There arc today many species of oak 
in South Africa introduced from lands 
having a more similar climate. 

The Three-Shilling Cottage 

A reader of the C N who has a dairy 
farm in Cheshire has sent us some facts 
about farm life there to illustrate our 
recent support of the Three-Shilling 
Cottage scheme. 

He writes that all agricultural workers 
who live in cottages belonging to the 
farms pay three shillings a week rent, 
inclusive of rates. The average wage for 
a man over 21 is /j, and milk costs him 
3d a quart. 

We wish that those happy conditions 
prevailed in all our counties, but un¬ 
fortunately they do not. It must be 
remembered that rural Cheshire has a 
market for her produce at her door, and 
that agricultural wages are highest 
where alternative work in prosperous 
industries is available. 



THE SUN’S FARTHEST SOUTH 
On December 22 the Sun reaches its extreme 
southern limit over ttie Tropic of Capricorn, and, 
' as a few days pass before the Sun seems to move 
north again, it is called the Winter Solstice, or 
'‘Sun stands still." December 22 is the longest 
day south of the Equator and the shortest north. 


WATER BY TRAIN 
So scarce has water become in the 
drought-stricken Catamarcas 
district of Argentina that trains have 
been carrying water to the affected 
districts. At Santiago del Estero 
attacks had been made on trains to 
take water from the engines. 


EXPLORING LAKE TSANA 
Lake Tsana in Abyssinia, tfie source 
of the Blue Nile, lias been sounded 
for the first time. An Italian expedi¬ 
tion has collected much valuable 
information concerning its varying 
levels and has examined the geo¬ 
logical structure and the animal 
and plant life in its neighbourhood. 


DROUGHT IN QUEENSLAND 
The district between the Gulf ot 
Carpentaria and Cape York in North 
Queensland, famous 03 a cattle¬ 
raising area, has been suffering 
severely from drought, and some 
herds have boon reduced by a half. 


’ NEW 
ZEALAND 


CN PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT AND COLD AREAS 
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Taurus and His 

Red Eye 

Efos Passing Through 
the Great Constellation 

By the C N Astronomer 

The brilliant gems and clusters of 
Taurus, the Bull, now cover a large 
area of the evening sky, being very 
high up and due south between 8 and 
io o’clock. 

The little world of Eros, which is at 
present attracting so much attention, 
will pass through ttiis grand constella¬ 
tion, the arrow on the star-map showing 
its anticipated path. Eros will appear 
to pass between Aldebaran and Beta, 
the two brightest stars of Taurus, about 
January 31. 

Aldebaran is easily recognised by its 
reddish tint and position relative to the 
V-lilce arrangement of the chief stars of 
the famous Hyades Cluster, which, by 
the way, represents the Head of the Bull. 
But Aldebpran is not actually part of 
this group, for, whereas he is about 
3,600,000 times farther from us than our 
Sun, the Hyades, which are known to 



Tire chief stars of Taurus, the arrow indicating 
the path of Eros 


consist of at least 80 suns, are on an 
average about 8,600,000 times farther. 

The striking reddish tint of Aldebaran, 
which for thousands of years has caused 
this star to be known as the Bull’s Eye, 

• is actually due to the reddisli glow of 
the colossal envelope of fire-mist which 
. encircles this immense sun and extends 
to a depth of many millions of miles as 
a whirling fury of terrific tornadoes of 
flame. This flame is at a lower tem¬ 
perature near Aldebaran’s surface, like 
the spasmodic red prominences seen to 
burst from our Sun, but far more exten¬ 
sive and rarefied, and so it may be said 
to paint Aldebaran red. 

It is difficult to lorm an adequate idea 
of the vastness and apparent waste of 
this scene of tumult and fire-fury, for 
Aldebaran is one of the " giant ” class 
of suns, with a diameter of 32,928,000 
miles—about one-third of the distance 
to our own Sun, and fire all the way. 
To encircle Aldebaran by a fireproof 
aeroplane would mean a journey of 
about 100,000,000 miles through a 
scorching atmosphere of 3400 degrees 
Centigrade, that is, hotter than the 
flame of a Bunsen burner. Such a 
journey, speeding continuously at 200 
miles an hour, would take 57 years, 
whereas it would take over five days 
to encircle the Earth at the same speed. 

Like a Flock of Stellar Geese 

What a spectacle Aldebaran would 
provide were he as near as our Sun, for 
he is about 38 times wider, and radiates 
ninety times more light. With a faint 
13th magnitude companion sun Aidc- 
baran is travelling in a southerly 
direction, both receding from us at 
about 35 miles a second. So long ages 
hence Aldebaran will dwindle into a 
faint star and will have parted company 
from the Hyades which are all travelling 
eastward like a flock of stellar geese. 

Beta, which is at the tip of the 
northern Horn of the Bull, is a very 
different type of sun and actually much 
hotter and more brilliant than Alde¬ 
baran, possessing a surface temperature 
of about 14,000 degrees Centigrade. 
This great sun radiates about 500 times 
more light than our Sun although it is 
not such a giant as Aldebaran. It is, 
however, about 8,600,000 times farther 
from us than our Sun. G. F. M. 


The Childr^. 


Enchanted Land 

One quarter of the Editor’s stiivey of The 
King’s England is completed with the appear¬ 
ance of the autumn volumes (Leicestershire, 
Cornwall, and Staffordshire now out; and 
Cheshire coming .shortly). 

The welcome of the first 12 volumes has 
been remarkable. We give below some of the 
opinions of the introductory volume: Arthur 
Mee’s Enchanted Land (Hodder and Stoughton, 
7s Gd). 

It is a sheer delight from cover to 
cover. Yorkshire Observer 

There is a sort of light shining alt 
through it. Mrs J. A. Spender 

A vivid picture of the growth and 
progress of the nation. Daily Telegraph 
Few books will have a greater appeal to 
the lover of England. Sussex Daily News 
' Nobody should be without Enchanted 
Land, which opens up the rich treasure 
house of knowledge. 

. Leicester Daily Mercury 
Enchanted Land throws a strong, 
clear light on all this country’s rich 
treasure of beauty and tradition. 

Daily Mail 

In Enchanted Land Mr Mcc lias 
enshrined all the architectural treasures 
of Britain’s immortal history. 

Australasian 

As we dabble in the pages of En¬ 
chanted Land a kaleidoscopic picture of 
an unknown England is unfolded. 

Western Morning News 
Certainly it would be difficult to find 
a writer with a more entertaining style. 
One is completely captivated, and made 
to feel' that this England of ours is a 
fairyland rather than a solid reality. 

Daily Mail 

An entrancing general survey of one 
of the most remarkable journeys for 
exploring England in a way which has 
never before been attempted. Here the 
anorama of our island home is flashed 
efore us with a fascination which is 
irresistible. Church ol England Newspaper 
This is a description of England 
written on entirely novel lines. It is 
a remarkably interesting book, filled 
with local lore and reminiscence, de¬ 
scriptive touches, historical incidents 
recounted, and charming pictures. An 
ideal book to browse in. Schoolmaster 

Enchanted Land is a sort of trium¬ 
phant overture, master-key to the 
treasure-house unlocked room by room 
in the succeeding volumes. Complete 
in itself, this volume raises from the 
dead the English village, and displays 
it as the centre and focus of life it once 
was. Birmingham Gazette 

Early Christian Writings 

A scholar who discovered and trans¬ 
lated many manuscripts throwing light 
on the early days of Christianity in the 
East lias passed away in Professor 
Alphonse Mingana. 

Born near Mosul, in Mesopotamia, 
Professor Mingana worked at the John 
Rylands Library in Manchester for 18 
years, and then became honorary Pro¬ 
fessor of Oriental Languages at the 
Selly Oak Colleges at Birmingham. 

Two of the 1535 manuscripts which 
he discovered and- published. The 
Lament of the Virgin and The Martyrdom 
of Pilate, are early traditions of how 
the Crucifixion affected the lives of 
Mary and Pontius Pilate. 

The Dog Came Back 

A dog owner of Leighton Buzzard sold 
his dog ; but the dog came back. 

The devoted animal brought seven 
puppies with her to the old home ; but 
there was only one dog licence to cover 
the whole family. 

The owner had to lay his hard case 
before the Leighton Buzzard magistrates. 
Hard cases make bad law, and they 
fined him five shillings for his poor 
friend’s too generous confidence. Even 
their sympathy was limited, for all the 
advice they had to offer was to get rid 
of the dog and her family at his earliest 
convenience. 


f s Newspaper 

Nature s Living 
Mills 

Helping Cattle and Horses 
to Digest Their Food 

- Surprising discoveries as to how 
much can be assimilated have attended 
some recent experiments in feeding 
animals with dried grass. 

Most of us would suppose that this, 

■ being a natural food, would prove almost 
entirely digestible by the animals fed on 
it; but there is more in grass than meets 
the eye, more than the green substance 
which forms so pleasant a picture and so 
soft a couch as we lie on it. 

Every grass-blade begins its career 
with the intention of becoming a tall 
fibrous plant with a head of seed at the 
top. The beginnings of that fibrous 
stalk arc latent in the youngest blade, 
and what seems so soft and digestible as 
we run it through the hand hides within 
a mass of fibrous material with which 
the digestive organs of the feeding 
animal have sternly to grapple. 

Seeing how completely they bare the 
grass-patch on which they feed, rabbits 
might be expected to make a complete 
success of their meal; if they can eat the 
bark of sturdy trees, why should not 
grass be a digestible dainty ? The fact 
is that more than half the fibrous matter 
in grass cannot be digested by rabbits ; 
sheep, with their highly elaborated 
digestive system, can utilise more of the 
same food than the rabbit, but even they 
find twenty per cent of the fibrous con¬ 
tent of grass more than they can manage. 

If dried grass is so difficult, how do 
cattle and horses contrive to get: the 
better of hay, which is tough, fibrous 
in the extreme, and so constituted that 
not the finest human digestion could 
make a meal of it ? 

The answer is that horses and cattle 
are invested with billions of unsuspected 
allies working unseen on their food. 
Their digestive systems are charged with 
millions of bacteria which work on the 
indigestible mass and make it digestible. 

Houses and Cars 

American cars are cheap and good, 
but American houses are dear and bad. 
Why is this ? 

The answer is that under the high- 
wage system the dost of high wages can 
be, and is, set off by the use of machinery 
in many trades. In making a car the 
wage-earner becomes, a robot, a machine 
doing repetition work. He stands at the 
moving conveyer and, with a tool in his 
hand, performs one small operation as 
the object moves past him. He has not 
even to think. 

In building this cannot be done, or 
is not done yet. The house is built on 
the site and much of the work has to be 
done by manual labour. Therefore the 
cost is high when the wage is high. 

A new American investigation shows 
that the present average wages of 
American building workmen are nearly 
3s iod an hour. A bricklayer earns 
more, the average being as high as 5s 4d 
an hour, which help to make a brick 
wall a dear product. 


25 YEARS AGO 

From the ON ol Decombor 1912 

Death of tho Oldest Newspaper. The 

oldest newspaper in the world lias come 
to an end. This was the Iving-Bao, a 
Chinese paper which has been in exist¬ 
ence for 1500 years. It began about the 
time that Constantinople was formed ; 
it dies when Constantinople seems about 
to fall. 

Perhaps the paper will come to life 
again. It has been stopped by the new 
Chinese Government as a punishment 
for having printed something supposed 
to be dangerous to the peace of the 
Republic. Let us hope that before very 
long it may bo revived. 


II 



Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 

nrHOUSANDS have joined and are 
having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official Rule-book and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31, 
184, Queen’s Gate, London, S.W.7, 
P.i2oa 1 


Oval tine 

puts roses 


in my cheeks 


T H f sparkling eyes and rosy 
cheeks of happy, healthy 
childhood are what every mother 
delights to see; and she can 
ensure this robust health for her 
children by making delicious 
‘ Ovaltine ’ their daily beverage. 

Scientifically prepared from the 
best of Nature’s protective foods, 
‘ Ovaltine ’ contains all the 
nutritive properties required to 
build up body, brain and nerves 
and to create abundant energy. 

Because of its supreme merit, 
* Ovaltine ’ is the food beverage 
most widely recommended by 
doctors. It is also the regular 
daily beverage in countless thou¬ 
sands of homes throughout the 
world. 

But, it must be ‘ Ovaltine.’ For 
quality, health-giving value and 
economy, ‘ Ovaltine ’ stands in a 
class alone. Make it the daily 
beverage in your home. 


Builds up Brain, Nerve and Body 


Prices in Gt. Britain and N. Ireland 
i/x, 1/10 and 3/3 fier tin. 


OVALTINE 
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TELFORD OF THE 
MENAI BRIDGE 

Still Strong After 111 Years 

Old Thomas Telford, the shepherd’s 
boy, little thought when he built the 
Mcnai Bridge that lie was making a 
national monument. 

Yet lie did so, and Telford’s suspension 
bridge, which for in years has carried 
the only road joining Wales to the island 
of Anglesey, is to be preserved because 
there could be no better one. 

Every effort is to be made, now that 
after more than a century the old bridge 
needs new chains of steel instead of the 
iron ones of Telford’s day, to alter his 
design.as little as possible. There will be 
a single wider carriage-way and better 
footways, and more than a quarter of a 
million pounds will be Spent on the 
reconstruction. But if old Telford could 
come back when the thousands of tons of 
steel and concrete have been put in he 
would find nothing unfamiliar about his 
bridge, for lie built so well that -his 
masonry towers and viaducts .will still 
bo there. 

His suspension bridge was the largest 
in the world when ho threw it across the 
Mcnai Straits, and it was in some ways 
his most outstanding work. 

London House For 
Empire Students 

, Students from the Empire at London 
University now have a magnificent home 
of their own. 

. Designed by Sir Herbert Baker, it is 
named London House and was opened 
by Queen Mary the other day. The site 
and building have cost £250,000, and will 
have room for 75 students ; but the com¬ 
plete scheme, for which another £250,000 
js needed, will provide for 250 sons and 
daughters of the Empire. 


He Wrote the History 
of the English People 


'T’miR 11 came into the world 100 years 
ago this month one of the most 
brilliant of all historians. He was John 
Richard Green, born at Oxford on 
December 12, 1837. 

IJis was not a long life, but he used 
every minute of it. 

Ilis father died 
when he was 12, 
and at if> the death 
of his guardian left 
him alone in the 
world. Without a 
home. Green had 
not the cash;tr. 
of times as an 
undergraduate at 
Oxford, but he 
found happiness in 
reading. 

After leaving 
Oxford I10 became 
a clergyman, and was perhaps the best¬ 
loved parson Stepney bad ever had. 
Untiring in his duties, lie might well have 
given up all his energies to the Church 
had not history appealed to him more. 

Whenever he had a free hour he was 
to be found in the British Museum, and 
lie worked so long and continuously that 
his health broke down. 

Delighting in the company of others, 
always bubbling over with good humour 
in spite of liis long and unsuccessful 
battle for health, this charming man 
gave the English people one of the most 
wonderful books about themselves that 
has ever been written. 

It is his Short History of the English 
People. For years he had been uncon¬ 
sciously preparing himself for his great 
task; and when in 18G9 he knew that 
his life must be brief lie gave up the 
duties of a clergyman in order to devote 



his whole time to his book. What 
Macaulay had done for a short period 
of our history lie meant to do for all 
the years. He worked at his book 
with unbounded patience, and when 
at last it was given to the world it at 
once became famous. 

There was no book like it. It did not 
deal solely with constitutional history 
or with social history or with economic 
or literary history. It brought all to¬ 
gether in one complete .work, giving a 
living picture of England from the 
earliest time to the Battle of Waterloo, 
though a kind of postscript brought the 
story up to 1874. 

A new idea in the writing of history, 
his story' of the English people is clear 
and convincing, vivid and real, carrying 
the reader on from period to period with¬ 
out pause, bringing kings and queens, 
bishops and soldiers and common people 
to the front as if they were alive, linking 
cause and effect, and showing, as in a 
panorama, the passing of the years and 
the changes which had taken place. 

The success of his book led John 
Richard Green to expand it, and he then 
planned a great book, The Making of 
England. His health was rapidly failing, 
but, helped by bis wife, he plodded on 
heroically, and had brought the story 
down to the time of King Egbert when 
on March 7, 1883, his gallant spirit fled. 


Last Month’s Weather 

LONDON RAINFALL 


Rainfall . . 

t ‘37 ins. 

Sunshine . . 

16 firs. 

Dry days 

• • 25 

Wet days. . 

■ ■ 5 

Wettest day . 

. . 1 st 

Hottest day . 

. 4th 

Coldest day . 

. 21 st 


Falmouth . 2'4S ins. 
South’pton 2-16 ins. 
Gorleston . i’8S ins. 
Chester . i'6y ins. 
Aberdeen . 1*61 ins. 
Birm’ham . 1’57 ins. 
Tynemouth . r49 ins. 


FOUR FOR ONE 

How to Keep Old Cottages 

Major Benton Fletcher, the preserver 
of Old Devonshire House in Blooms¬ 
bury, is a man who has also made 
four cottages grow where one inn 
grew before. 

He has told the tale as liis contribu¬ 
tion to the need, now widely proclaimed, 
of preserving our beautiful old cottages. 

The preservation of old cottages, and 
saving them from those who would 
demolish them in the name of improve¬ 
ments, is another story. Major Benton 
declares they can be preserved by re¬ 
conditioning them qnd making a profit 
out of the transformation. 

He bought in Surrey a derelict old 
inn, with ceilings only six feet from the 
floor; cut away the ground inside and 
out, put in plumbing, and made it into 
a pretty little house which was easy to 
sell. With the profit he built three four- 
roomed cottages. 

From some other condemned cottage 
property he obtained tenants for his 
new cottages ; and out of this second 
profit recast the timber-framed cottages 
thus emptied, and thus made good for 
another century a lovely qld building, 

Competition Result 

In C N Competition Number 40 the 
two best entries were sent in by 
R. A. J. C. Allen, 25 Kinfauns Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex ; and Betty Lc'ish- 
mau, 53 Hayocks Road, Stcvcnston, 
Ayrshire. A prize of ten shillings has 
been sent to each of these readers. 

'Fhe twelve prizes of half-a-crown have 
been awarded to the following : 

G. R. C, Allen, Goodmayes j Winnie Chapman. 
Palmer's Green, N. 1.1: Mary fisher, Bedford ; G. A, 
Gibson, Glasgow; Kathleen Ibbotson, Sheffield r 
Janies Kiuroy, Falkirk ; Diana Lanchbury, Leicester; 
Freda Manscrgh, Lcyland, Lancs; David Morris. 
Gateshead ; K. Plummer, Welwyn Garden City ; 
W. Stacey, Reading; Kitty Truscott, St Austell. 



$ dhlae" 

— SAYS DRIVER CLARKE 


Boys ! Here’s the greatest thrill 
you’ve ever known—the thrill of being 
station-master,signalman,engine-driver, 
guard and traffic manager of your own 
Hornby Railway. Just think of it! 
There’s simply no end to the fun and 
the scope of the Hornby System. Models 
of famous expresses, “ The Flying 
Scotsman,” “ The Pines Express,” 
“■ The Bristolian,” the “ Bournemouth 
Limited” and many others. Powerful 
locomotives for every kind of work, 
coaches for main lino and local services, 
wagons of all types, signals, bridges, 
viaducts, crossings — everything you 
need—and, most wonejerful of all, the 
Hornby Remote Control by means of 
which a train can be started, stopped 
and reversed without touching it. 

Begin a Hornby Railway to-day! 
You can start with quite a simple layout 
and add to it from time to time. Soon 
you’ll be the owner of a complete 
system that will be the source of end¬ 
less fun for yourself and your friends. 

Go to your dealer to-day and ask him 
to show you all these wonderful 
Hornby Trains and Accessories. 


BOYS! HERE’S A GRAND NEW BOOK FOR YOU. 

The new Hornby Book of Trains is one of the most thrilling and interesting books on railways 
ever produced. It tells you all about the latest developments in rail way practice ; about the new 
record-breaking trains, and what happens in thesheds toa locomotive after the day's run. Another 
article describes vividly the thrills of building up a model railway of your own and running it 
Just like the real thing. Then there is a superb catalogue, in full colour, of all the locomotives, 
coaches, wagons, accessories and track included in the Hornby Railway System. Every Meccano 
and Hornby dealer has this wonderful book, price 3d., or you can obtain It by sending 4£d. in 
stamps direct to— 


PRICES OF HORNBY 
TRAINS FROM 4/11. 


MECCANO LTD. 


BINNS ROAD 


LIVERPOOL 13 
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THE BLACK BOX 


© 


Complete Story 
By D. G. Martin 


CHAPTER i ' 

The Shark 

•"Tire steamer Tnsitala dropped anchor 
just off the reef which encircled the 
island. Harry Franklin and his father 
boarded her and sought the captain. 

" Glad to see you again," said old Tom 
Benson as they shook hands. " How’s the 
trouble ? ” 

“ I’m afraid it’s worse,’’ Mr Franklin 
replied. 

His face was very pale and thin. He had 
boon suffering from an internal trouble for 
months. Lately, however, lie had been more 
cheerful, for the steamer was bringing him 
promise of relief in the shape of Dr Chalmers. ' 

Dr Everard Chalmers was a surgeon with 
a big Australian reputation whose services 
had only been secured by the payment of a 
high fee. lie had arranged to perform an 
operation in Mr Franklin’s own bungalow, 
and was bringing all the necessary materials 
as well as a trained nurse with him. 

Tom Benson took them to the well-known 
surgeon, introduced them, and then returned 
to his own duties. 

’’ Wo may as well make a move,” said 
Mr Franklin when they had chatted awhile. 

“ Is that your baggage, Doctor ? ” 

He indicated a pile of trunks, bags, and a 
dismantled operating-table in the waist of 
the ship. Dr Chalmers nodded and looked 
round him. 

The usual swarm of Kanaka boats, filled 
with excited islanders, surrounded the 
steamer. To them the visit of a ship was an 
event of tremendous importance, for the 
island of Tanliiki was a more palm-studded 
dot of sand and coral, cut off from the outer 
world by the vast expanse of the Pacific. 

Harry’s father, who was agent for a big 
trading company, his mother, and himself 
were the only white people living there. 

The ship’s crew, eagerly looking forward 
to a trip ashore, wore almost as excited as 
tlie islanders. A batch of them were just 
making a very poor job of dropping a boat. 

" These people don’t look very capable,” 
said the surgeon. ” Suppose anything 
happens to my instruments ? ” 

" They'll be all right,” Mr Franklin 
replied. “ But if you like my boy can take 
them in our dinghy. Then I can come with 
you in the steamer’s boat.” 

Dr Chalmers looked rather doubtfully at 
Harry. " Your son is rather young for a job 
like that,” lie said. " Is the passage through 
the reef difficult ? ’’ 

“ No, fairly easy. Harry can manage.” 

The nurse joined them, there were more 
introductions, and then Captain Benson 
asked them to board the steamer's boat. 
They had gone before Harry recollected that 
he did not know where to find the doctor’s 
instruments. He shouted an inquiry. 

” The skipper can tell you,” Dr Chalmers 
replied. " Be careful with them,” 

Tom Benson pointed out a black metal 
box of rather flimsy make. Ilarry made 
sure it was securely fastened before asking 
a couple of sailors to lower it into the dinghy 
from the davits. 

He stowed it aft, deftly pushed away from 
the ship’s side with one scull while ho turned 
the dinghy’s head shoreward with the other, 
and set off for the reef passage. 

He was nearing it when, above the rumble 
of the sui'f, he heard shouts from the island. 
His father and the crew of the steamer’s 
boat were standing on the lagoon beach, 
yelling furiously, but what ho could not hear. 

He saw Tecva, liis father’s native cook, 
thrust through them and leap into a canoe. 
A second later, a huge fish swept past his 
port bow, and he understood everything. 

It was a grey nurse, the most ferocious 
shark known. A grey nurse will attack a 
small boat, smash the paddles, and overturn 
it. Such craft always hurry for the nearest 
land on sighting one. This one had killed 
and eaten a pig nearby the night before, 
though no one know it. Now, after the 
manner of its kind, it was haunting the place, 
hoping for another meal. 

Harry watched it with a horrible watery 
feeling in his stomach. Apart from the 
danger to himself there was the black box. 
lie set up a frantic splashing with the 
sculls, hoping to scare it away. But it paid 
no heed. Harry changed liis tactics and 
pulled hard for the reef passage. 

Distracted, by the shark, ho forgot tlio 
. big coral mushroom ahead till the dinghy 
crashed into it head on. 

The bows collapsed and the boat swamped 
instantly. The black box slid lor’ard and 
vanished. The.wrecked boat slipped from 
under him and floated away, keel upward. 
Harry struck out blindly, expecting every 
moment to feel the shark’s teeth sink 
into him. 


r 


" Harree ! Marstcr Harree ! ” 

It was Teeva’s voice. The Kanaka was 
coming up last in his canoe.' A couple more 
minutes and Harry was astride its out¬ 
rigger. Teeva hauled him. 

• “ Fella s’arlc go after box,” lie explained. 

" My word, you lucky plenty too much ! ” 

" Lucky 1 ” Llarry echoed bitterly. 

Tecva nodded and raced for safety. He 
shot the reef passage with the easy skill of 
an expert and grounded his canoe on the 
beach of the lagoon within. 

" Thank God you’re safe ! " Mr Franklin 
exclaimed. " One of our crew saw the shark 
but didn’t mention it till we’d landed," lie 
added. “ Then it was too late.” 

“ lie wouldn’t know I was following,” 
Harry replied, very crestfallen. “ I’ve lost 
the instruments, Dad.” 

No one heeded him. But later, when the 
excitement of /the rescue had cooled, they 
saw how serious the position was. Dr 
Chalmers would have to return to Brisbane, 
get fresh instruments, and make a second 
trip to Tanliiki if the operation were to be 
performed. The expense would be terrific. 

" I can’t afford it,” said Mr Franklin. 

" The operation must go. Don’t worry, my 
boy; it was not your fault.” 

” Can’t we recover the box ? ” 

" There’s no diving-suit in the island or 
aboard the steamer. But I can borrow one 
from Dixon, the trader on Rcva. I’ll get 
Tom Benson to call there and bring it back 
with him.” 

“ But by then the box will have shifted." 

" We can only try,” his father replied. 

Harry saw that he had little hope of 
recovering the box, though he went to make 
arrangements with Tom Benson. The boy 
was left alone. He sought out Tecva. 

The big cook was his firmest friend. He 
had taught Harry a thousand things about 
fishing, managing boats, making ropes and 
mat sails from coconut fibre in the native 
fashion, and had often told him stories of 
his wanderings among the islands of the 
South Seas. Moreover, he was a fine fellow, 
honest, modest, and capable. Harry had 
grown to like him immensely during the 
three years lie had been with the family. 

It was some time before Teeva understood 
anything; even then lie only grasped that 
it was very important to get the black box 
soon. Ho patted the boy’s shoulder. 

“ Teeva good diver plenty too much,” 
he said. " Dive for pearl oyster. Now dive 
for box," 

The captain poked his head through the 
window of the bungalow kitchen. 

“ Teeva here wants to dive for the box," 
said Harry. " And there’s about 15 fathoms 
of water where I lost it as well as that shark 
hanging about.” 

“ That’s true,” Tom Benson assented. 
" But it’s your only chance of getting it.” 

" It’s sending him to liis death,” Ilarry 
objected. 

“ Well, maybe not. Some of these Kanaka 
divers are wonderful, believe me. Let’s hear 
how lie’s going to do it, anyway.” 

Ilarry questioned Tecva, who explained 
that he would fish for the shark with a steel 
hook and a lump of pork first. After 
catching it he would dive for the box. 

11 I reckoned he’d do- something of the 
■ sort,” said Tom Benson. " Now what 
about using my boat ? I’ll get a couple of 
hands and we’ll start. I like a bit of sport 
any time.” . . •• 

A shark hook and bait were fetched from 
the Tusitala, Harry found a heavy log, and 
they set . forth. 

It would be absurd to try hauling the shark 
into a small boat. The line was fastened to 
the log of wood, which was dropped over the 
side, and the baited hook lowered. 

“ When the, shark has worn itself out 
fighting that log we’ll take a hand,” said 
Tom Benson. 

CHAPTER 2 
Teeva Dives 

'T’iie shark had been circling the boat, 
but now it became interested in the 
, pork. It approached it warily, hesitating 
a long while. Finally it swam right up to 
it, touched it with its blunt nose, and 
slowly swam away again. 

" lie don’t fancy it,” said Tom Benson. 
" Well, that’s a pity. And what’s our 
move now ? ” 

He looked at Teeva. The cook shed 
the brightly-coloured pareu which usually 
covered him from liis shoulders to, liis knees 
and stood erect in a loin cloth. He picked 
up a pearling knife and, went to. the stern 
sheets. ■ ■ 

He’s going down to figlit that brut’c ! ” 
1 Tom Benson exclaimed. ■ 

Continued on pace 14 
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THE 

REASONS WHY 

■ MUSTARD EX CI 
I APPETITE. The fresh tang 
of Mustard on the palate makes 
your mouth water. It sets the 
salivary juices in action and the 
first stage of digestion is started 
at once. AH later stages of diges¬ 
tion depend on this. 

2 MUSTARD SIMPLIFIES 
DIGESTION. By breaking 
down rich, indigestible fats and break¬ 
ing up the long fibres of lean, Mustard 
makes the task of digestion much 
simpler. 

3 MUSTARD QUICKENS DIGESTION. 

Mustard stimulates the digestive juices of 
the system. The more generous the supply of 
these juices, the quicker and more complete is 
your proper digestion of food. 

M EAT needs 

MUSTARD 

Mustard means Colman’s all over the world 
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AND HOT MILK 


POST FREE 

This case 

contains three trial bottles of 

Mason’s Wino Essences, 

Ginger, .Orange and Black 
Currant* Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to 
all who send name and address 
and 9d. to :— 

NEWBALL & MASON Ltd.,NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day . 


COUPON- 


I enclose 9d. in stamps and 
would like to sample your Ginger, ; 
Orange and Black Currant Wine 
Essences. (Non-alcoholic) 

Nfline S'.. 

Address 
in Mock 
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THE MELLOW SMOOTHNESS 
OF A GOOD CHRISTMAS 
PUDDING ISN’T PRODUCED 
IN FIVE MINUTES. 



SO I USE 'ATORA'AND 
MAKE MY XMAS 
PUDDINGS EARLY. 
BECAUSE I KNOW 
THEY WILL MATURE 
TO PERFECTION 


CHRISTMAS PUDDING 

£ lb. Self-raising Flour, or 
.£- lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder, 
i lb. Shredded * Atora/ i lb. Currants. 2 lb. 
Raisins. 1 lb. Sultanas'. £ lb. Candied Peel, 
$ lb. Sugar. 2 02. Sweet Almonds. Rind and 
juice of 1 Lemon, 6 Eggs. I lb. Bread¬ 
crumbs. £ Nutmeg. 1 eggspoon Salt. Milk 
—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Clean currants, slonc raisins, put all the dry 
ingredients into a basin, blanch and chop almonds, 
add eggs, well beaten, grated rind of Jemon, and 
tire juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, put into 
greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper 
and steam 6 hours, Sufficient for 4 puddings. 


MINCEMEAT 

1 lb. Shredded * Atora/ 1 lb. Currants. 1 lb. 
chopped Apples. 1 lb. Brown Sugar. 1 lb. 
chopped Raisins. 1 lb.' Citron Peel. | lb. 
Candied Orange Peel. 1 Lemon. £ lb. 
Candied Lemon Peel. \ Nutmeg, grated. 

2 oz. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped. 
\ teaspoon Salt. 1 lb. chopped Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, 
mix all dry ingredients together after chopping. 
Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice of 
lemon. Mix all thoroughly. (Ingredients can be 
put through smalt mincing machine instead of 
being chopped.) 


These recipes are 
from the ‘’Atora’ httok 
of 100 tested recipes. 
Send postcard for a 
copy, post free -lingo 11 
& Co , Ltd., Openshawj 
Manchester, 1J, 

Ai.=.I 



Continued from page 13 

" No, lie .isn’t I ” Harry shouted, leaping 
aft to seize Tccva’s arm. " It’s going to 
his death ! ” 

” I-cl: him alone,” said the captain ; “ lie 
knows what he's doing.” 

11c was a tough old shellback who had 
lived hard for yeais and lost most of his 
finer feelings. To him a combat between 
the nurse and Teeva would be the thrill of 
a lifetime. And he knew, better than 
Harry, that all the odds would not bo on 
the shark by a long way. 

" S’ark catclium ! ” yelled one of bis men 
suddenly. 

The log dipped under. The shark had 
changed its mind and rushed at the bait as 
they argued. Now it was fighting the hook 
and flic pull of the log. They could see it 
writhing and snapping straight below. 

Presently it made a wild rush seawards. 
When the log appeared again it was several 
hundred yards away. It bobbed up and 
down awhile before being drawn under a 
second time. ■ ■ 

" He's done for unless be bites through 
the chain near the hook,” said Tom Benson. 
“ And that chain’s .tough.” 

'They waited another half-hour but saw 
nothing more. The grey nurse had evi¬ 
dently travelled still farther away. 

Teeva prepared for action. A line, 
weighted with a heavy lump of brainstonc 
coral, was dropped at the spot where the 
box had sunk. If Teeva could find it 
he would attach the line to it, and the 
rest would he easy. The trouble would 
be to find it. 

The big Kanaka stood in the stern sheets 
and began whirling liis arms, sucking in 
great gulps of air and expelling them again. 

“ Getting his lungs in trim,” explained 
Tom Benson. 

After two or three minutes of this pre¬ 
paration Teeva picked up the pearling knife 
and dropped silently into the water, feet 
first. For 30 feet he sank like a stone. 
Then his feet came up, his head sank, and 
he began to swim down. 

The water was alive with fish of every 
brilliant hue now that the shark had gone. 
They watched Teeva dropping unheeded 
through them, his cliocolate-brown form 
growing smaller and smaller. Finally he 
vanished altogether into the blue haze of 
the lower depths. 

They waited, but he. did not reappear. 
To ease his anxiety Harry looked around 


him—at tire creamy line of the surf breaking 
over the reef in soft.thunder, at liis father’s 
white bungalow, at the scarred and rusty 
Tusitala a couple of hundred yards sea¬ 
wards—and finally down into the water 
again.. There was still no sign of Teeva. 

" Something’s happened to him. Captain 
Benson,” the boy said in a strained voice. 
" He’s been down at least ten minutes.” 

“ Three and a half,” the captain cor¬ 
rected. l ie had his old silver watch in one 
hand. “ The best of those Kanaka divers 
can stop down about three and a half," lur 
added. " And here he is.” 

Harry looked down but saw nothing. At 
the same moment Tecva’s head bobbed up 
some way astern. The strong undertow 
had taken him a fair distance from liis 
starting point. 

They could hear his hoarse gasps for 
breath as soon as ho broke the surface, One 
of the crew slid into the water to give him 
a hand till the boat was pulled to him. 

They helped him aboard, where he col¬ 
lapsed in the bottom of the boat. His face 
was grey, his hands shaking. 

" By gosh, lie’s got some grit in him 1 ” 
the captain exclaimed. ” What you catch- 
urn, fella ? You catchum box ? ” 

Teeva slowly shook liis head. He jerkily- 
explained that the sea-bottom below was 
thickly covered with weed which had 
rendered his quest utterly hopeless. Tilt- 
box had gone for ever. 

” Well, that’s too bad,” Tom Benson 
sympathised. 

“ Let's get back,” said Harry, miserably. 

He brooded for a long while before re¬ 
turning home. There were lights in the 
bungalow by that time, and, to his surprise, 
the sound of gay voices’ and laughter. Tom 
Benson met him as he entered the door. 
“ Hallo, son ! ” ho said. " What have you 
been doing with yourself ? We’ve been 
looking everywhere for you. Thought you 
•might be glad to hear the news.” 

“ News ? ” Harry echoed. 

"Why, about that box. I'showed you 
the wrong one aboard my old hoolccr today. 
It only bad some novels in it,” 

" What ? ” Harry gasped. 

•" It’s dead true, young feller. He went 
back to the steamer about an hour ago and 
found his case of instruments on the upper 
deck along with his other dunnage. Mind 
you, it wasn’t all my’fault, He changed his 
instruments into a stronger box to have ’em 
taken ashore.” 


Jacko Does His Best 


F atiiuk Jacko came clown to break¬ 
fast looking very annoyed. 

“ What’s the matter, Dad ? ’’ asked 
Jacko, ignoring his mother’s attempt to 
distract liis attention. 

The door opened and in came Adol¬ 
phus,- looking as black aS thunder. 
“ Haven’t had a wink of sleep all night,” 
lie growled. “ I wish someone would 
poison that dog of Miss Ape’s.” 


" Well, I don’t know what you're 
going to do about it,” said Jacko. 
“ Wliat’s he like ? I don’t mind having 
a look round for him.” 

Miss Ape was most grateful. She 
described the dog and Jacko went off. 

An hour later there was a peal at her 
bull. “That will be Jacko. I wonder 
if he’s found Hefty,” she murmured, as 
she hurried to open the door. 



“ So that’s it,” murmured Jacko. 
" ft’s a noisy brute,” lie agreed. “ What’s 
it look like ? 1 haven’t seen it.” 

Neither had any of the others appar¬ 
ently. Miss Ape had only just bought it. 

The next day as Jacko ran down the 
garden-path Miss Ape called him, and 
asked if he had seen anything of her dog. 

Jacko shook his head. 

“ He ran off when I let him out last 
night, and I haven’t seen a trace of him 
since,” explained Miss Ape. 

“ You didn’t forget to give him liis 
dinner ? ” asked -jacko. 

“ Certainly not,” replied Miss Ape 
indignantly, “lie had.half mine, too.” 


Jacko had found something. As Mis:- 
Apc stepped out a great dog rushed at 
her and nearly knocked her down. He 
was a fierce creature with a frightful 
temper, and lie seemed to have taken a 
strong dislike to Miss Ape. 

Jacko tugged at the lead, but lie could 
hardly hold him. 

With a shriek Miss Ape bolted indoors 
and slammed the door. 

“ Hi 1 ” shouted Jacko. " You’ll have 
to take him. He’s your dog.” 

" He’s not my dog,” called Miss Ape, 
through the letter-box ; “ and I’ll thank 
you to take the nasty? brute back where 
■ you found him.” 
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HIAT 
COLD 
WITH 

WAP EX 


Breathe the Vapex vapour from your 
handkerchief by day and from the end 
of your pillow by night. It kills the 
germs, relieves stuffiness, prevents the 
spread of infection. 

From your Chemist 2 /- & 3 /- 

VIST THOMAS KEftroor I CO. LTD.. 


16,000 “TREATS” 

will be given at Christmas to poor East 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones, 

2/- pays for one “ Treat”—£5 for 50. 

How many may we entertain as your guests? 
R.S.V.P. to The Rev. Percy Ineson, Supt., 

EAST END MISSION, 

Central Hall, Bromley St„ Commercial Rd„ Stepney, E.l 



of oil chemists in bottles 2/6 &4/G 
Made by Allen s< Hanburys ltd. London. E.2 

P® 


OEGEiBER 20th, 1037 
JANUARY 12th, 1038 


visit the 



/ NEWS CHRONICLE / 

/ SCHOOLS ( 

(EXHIBITION 

BORLAND HALL, LOWER REGENT STREET, S.W.l 

Live Zoo Exhibit, Radio and Television Demonstrations, Fiim Shows, School Crests and 
Magazines, Careers Advice Bureau, General Post Office Exhibit of Working Models, 
Physical Training Demonstrations by teams of Boys and Girls. 

Modern School Buildings and Equipment, Talks on .Educational Subjects. 

Special features of interest to the Educationalist, Parent and Child. 

Write for full particulars to ” News Chronicle " Schools Exhibition, Bouverie Street, 

London, E.C.4. 


HOURS OF OPENING 

Monday, December 20. 2 p.m.—9 p.m. 

Tuesday to Thursday (December 21-23) ... 10.30 a.m.-—9 p.m. 

Friday, December 24 . 10.30 a.m.—4 p.m. 

December 28-Jan. 12 (Excluding Sundays) 10.30 a.m.—9 p.m. 
(Open on Saturdays until 10 p.m.) 

PRICES OF ADMISSION 
Up to 5.30 p.m., Adults 1/2. Schoolchildren 6d. 

After 5.30 p.m., ,, 6d. ,, 3d. 

MAKS SURE YOUR PARENTS TAKE YOU TO THIS MOST 
INTERESTING SHOW. 





A LIST OF WONDERFUL 

XMAS PRESENTS 

for Boys and Girls of all ages—toys that 
will hold for years to come the interest 
of all youngsters who know good toys 
when they see them ! All bright children 
love BUILDING—CONSTRUCTING- 
EXPERIMENTING. The List contains 
LOTT’S BRICKS Sets from 1/6 to 30/-; 
the new Tudor Blocks, 3/- to 21/- ; Chem¬ 
istry Sets, 3/6 to Sgns.; Electricity and 
Model Lighting Sets, 2/6 to 30/*. Doll’s 
Hospital Outfits (for the girls), 3/6 to 10/6. 
Post this coupon (in $d. unsealed envelope) today, 
or ask your Dealer to show you these fascinating 
toys made by 

rraiHMTG 


WATFORD HE 


Please send me Usl of all Lott’s Bricks 
X Products. 

Name. 

Address ........ 

.C.N. i8.i2 . | 

nBnoaniHBnDMHmBBiaBHBBii 


Ideal Gift Books for Girls and Boys 



fhe Book o^ 


I MC UUV" 

the Great 
.Adventurers 

Of tAtHARU l » AY 



412 pages of reading and 
four magnificent colour plates. 
Pour boolc-jcngth stories of 
Adventure and mystery, dO 
short stories, splendid articles. 


Net 


Without rival for stories and 
articles with a modern ap¬ 
peal. Two colour plates, 
many photographs and draw- 
lags. 192 pages. 


Net 


A thrilling volume profusely /l f 
illustrated, telling the stories i“|' ^ 
of the world's greatest dis- w 
covovors and explorers. Tor 
uny boy or girl. Nei 


’VOU can depend on a book 
as a Christmas present . 
that is sure to interest you, 
and you cannot bettor this 
selection, which is -produced 
by tho biggest publishers o£ 
children’s literature in the 
world, and written and illus¬ 
trated by authors and artists 
who know exactly wliat 
you like. 

Some of the Annuals are 
packed with fascinating arti¬ 
cles. Others are full of exciting 
and amusing stories; some, 
for younger folic, contain 
funny drawings, pretty verso, 
puzzles and games. 

At all Newsagents 
and Booksellers 


Champion 

I ANNUAL for BOYS 



A 1 book that Interests the 
modern schoolboy between 
the nges of eleven and six¬ 
teen. Fully illustratod, in¬ 
cluding four coloured plates. 


6 '- 

Net’ 


CJhc Grey friars 

HOLIDAY 



THE CHILDRENS 

ANIMAL BOGK 


The famous school - story 
annual, featuring Hilly 
Buntcr, Harry Wharton and 
Co., and other schoolboy 
characters. Four fino Colour 
Plates. 


5 '- 

Net 





SPARKLER * 1 



For boys and girls of aji 
ages, crammed with fascinat¬ 
ing stories and articles about 
animals. Printed in photo- . 
gravure with 140 * photo¬ 
graphs. 


For children up to ten. • 
Packed with stories and 
pictures of tho Hippo Girls 
and the Bumpty Boys. J’agcs 
in colour. 


Nci 


Packed with, good things; 
the ideal gift for boys and /! |*| 
girls of all ages. Tho finest ^ 
stories, best pictures, and jfet 

clover fun. 


A Jolly gift book that will 
provide hours of delight for 
all boys and girls between 
the ages of eight and four¬ 
teen. 


2'6 

Net 
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The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 1 is a year. See below. 

wm TUB 

A Painting Problem 

Jt took a decorator three days 
to paint the walls of a 
room. How long would it 
take him, working at the same 
rate, to paint a room twice 
as long, twice as broad, and 
twice as high ? Answer next week 

A Bird in the Hand 

J-Jerp: is a new setting of the 
proverb "A bird in the 
hand is wortli two in the bush. 

A member of the feathered federa¬ 
tion 

A prisoner by your palm and digits 
made 

Is worth at least a couple of his 
brothers 

Who in your leafy arbour seek the 
shade. 

This Week in Nature 

Although it is usually an 
autumn visitor to these 
shores, the grey phalarope 
from the Arctic is sometimes 
found round the coasts of our 
island at this time of ' the 
year. Its winter plumage is 
pearly grey, black, and' white. 
The grey phalarope is very 
tame, and consequently is 
often a target for the mis- 
gnided man witli the gun. 

A Certainty 

T am sure that two hedgehogs, a 
cat, 

Four and twenty blackbcetles, a 
bat, 

With thirty-nine frogs 
And a couple of dogs. 

Are as good as a hole in a hat. 

Guess the Answer 
WiiAT is it that goes up and 
down, wears many boots 
out, and yet never had any 
boots ? Answer next week 

Ici on Parle Francals 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


Can You Make These Words? 














A dd a three-letter word in each line so that by using the initial letters 
of the animals shown another word is made. Here are the clues : 
First line Add an insect and make something growing. Second line 
Add a vehicle and make a strong rope. -Third line Add part of your 
head and make a long narrow weapon, Fourth Tine Add something 
from a garage and make something to put round your neck. Fifth 
line Add a monkey and make a fruit. Sixth line Add a bird and make a 

frown. Answer next-week 


Lo martenu La snlle de bain Leclou 

hammer bathroom nail 

Cc fripon de Jeannot a pris un 
marteau et a enfoncS un long clou 
dans la portc de la salle dc bain. 

That naught)/ Jacho took a 
hammer and knocked a long nail 
through the bathroom door. 

Belisha 

J)o yon know your road- 
signs ? • 

If you do you will enjoy 
the new game of Belisha, and 
if you do not Belisha will 
help yem to know them. It 
is one of the most entertaining 
card games lor girls and boys, 
and is even greater fun than 
rummy,, a game it somewhat 


resembles. Many of the cards 
bear coloured reproductions of 
famous places seen on a motor 
journey' between London and 
Oban, and others have 
humorous pictures. But nearly' 
all bear 'road-signs, and you 
must watch these carefully if 
you would got home quickly ! 

Belisha cards cost half-a- 
crown and arc obtainable at 
most stationers. 

The Printer’s Daughter 

Torn from the cloudless sky, tire 
hue 

Is given to thy eyes so blue. 

Her eyes : ^ 

The colour' of the sunset’s glow 
Is mantled in thy cheeks of snow. 

Her cheeks ; ( ) 

Hie richest gems of earth, dear 

girl, ■ 

Are rivalled by thy teeth of pearl. 

Her teeth : vvvv 
Around thy marble brow so fair 
In golden ringlets waves thy hair. 
Her hair: ssss 

Most lovely of thy charms, t ween, 
Are thy sweet lips incarnadine. 
Her lips : 

Ilad I great wealth at my com¬ 
mand 

I’d give it all for thy dear hand. 
Her hand : il* *® - 

What Happened on Your Birthday 
Dec. 19 . Sir William Parry bom 1790 

20 . Richard 1 captured at 
Vienna ....... 1192 

21 . Pilgrim Fathers landed 

at Plymouth, USA . 1620 

22 . George Eliot died . . . 1880 

23 . Sir Richard Arkwright 

born. 1732 

24 . William Thackeray died 1863 

25 . Sir Isaac Newton born. . 1642 



Overheard at the Stores 
gnorrER : Where do I buy' a 
toy train for my small 
boy ? 

Guido : Men’s Hobbies De¬ 
partment, second floor. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening Mars and Jupiter 
are in the south-west, 
Saturn is west 
of south, and 
|H Uranus is in the 
i south. In ihe 
morning Venus 
is low in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the moon at 
half-past nine on Sunday evening, 
December 19. 

A Very Mixed Metaphor 
patriotic M P during a 
heated discussion be¬ 
came very excited and 
shouted : “ The British lion, 
whether it is roaming the 
deserts of India or climbing 
the forests of Canada, will 
not draw in its horns or retire 
into its shell." 

A Curious Find 

When walking through a field of 
wheat 

I picked up something good to eat. 
’Twas neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor 
hone; 

i kept it till it ran alone. 

Answer next teeth 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Who Is It? Job 

Can You Read This P Captain Forbes 
led his forces into the West Indies and 
fed them on cold potatoes.* 
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Hidden in l/iis pnfHc is a proverb used by Shakespeare in Henry Ihe fifth. The 
words forming ihe -proverb appear in ihe lightly-shaded sijnarcs. Abbreviations arc 
indicated by asterisks among the clues. Answer next wch 


Cross Word Puzzle 

Reading Across. 1. A period. 4. Fruit 
of the oak. 8. Wrong. 11. Covered 
vehicles. 13. Before. 14. One of the 
primary colours. 15, Bird which 
migrates from Arctic to Antarctic. 
17. Determination. 19. Royal Society.* 
21. To go over again in the reverse 
direction. 32. Steamship.* S3. Not at 
any time. 25. Placed in position once 
more. 87. This lost the race to the 
tortoise. 28. Termination. 30. Declared. 
32. Past. 35. Endeavour. 36. To sketch 
or design. 39. Satisfactory, 40. Small 
body of still water. 

Reading Down. 1. Always. 2. Royal 
Academy.* 3. Industrious ' insect* 
5. The middle point. 0. Heraldic term 
toy gold. 7. Recompense. 8. As 8 
across. 9. Liberal Unionist.* 10. Not 
so great. 12. To minister to. 14. To 
consecrate. 16. Small Portuguese de¬ 
nomination of money. 18. Frozen 
water. 20. Small projecting stump of a 
branch. 22. To cause a- commotion. 
24. To eat into, 26. Devoured. 27. A 
head covering. 29. Not any. 31. A 
stain. 33. Forty-five inches in ling- 
land. 34. To pat gently. 37. Electric 
Jight.* 38. In the direction of. 


Talcs Before Becitimo 

Freddy’s Fog Signal 

puEDDY was hurrying homo 
from school, anxious to get 
indoors out of the fog, which 
was making his ey r es. smart. 

Suddenly those eyes fairly 
popped, tlicir owner pulling 
up with a gasp, for he was 
just able to see through the 
fog something alarming that 
had happened on the hilly 
country road along which he 
was walking. 

On one side of it a steep 
bush-grown bank went slop¬ 
ing downward to a wide 
stream. But where small 
trees had been there was now 
quite a big gap, and Freddy 
was horrified to see that a 
stretch of bank had gone 
sliding down, taking half the 
width of tiie road with it. 

“ That’s what Dad calls a 
slip ; it’s through all the rain 
we’ve had,lately, of course," 
the boy said to himself, and 
panic filled him as he thought 
of wliat would happen to any 
car whizzing through the fog. 

Growing more and more 
terrified, Freddy strained his 
cars. If lie stood there and 
shouted lie knew lie was not 
likely to bo heard above a 
motor’s noise. ITow to make 
a bigger one was the puzzle. 

But thinking of lovid noises 
reminded him suddenly of 
something that sent him 
racing on the hundred yards 
or so to. Iris own gateway. 
He did not make lor the 
house, however, a big shed at 
one side of it being liis goal. 

Half a minute after lie had 
got inside it out he rushed 
again, to chase, with some¬ 
thing under his arm, back to 
the scene of the landslip. 

Soon, perched in an 
opposite hedge safely out of 
the way of any traffic, he 
was booming out a loud and 
continuous warning through 
a megaphone that his father 
used for the river sports, 

Now,instead of roaring mess¬ 
ages about boats, it boomed 
out, “ Stop ! Danger here ! ” 

Only a very few minutes 
passed before Freddy’s 
anxious cars caught the sound 
of motor engines in -both 
directions. Then—oil, joy !— 
lie could hear the squeaking 
of brakes being hurriedly 
applied, soon to be followed 
by running footsteps. 

The people who loomed 
out of the fog just afterwards 
looked amazedly, as well they 
might, from tiie wrecked road 
to the boy in the hedge. 

“ Hurrah ! Then you heard 
me all right," he cried. 

"Heard you? I. should 
. say so ! " cried a bus driver. 
“ You’re jolly clever, so 11113', 
to have thought of a fog signal 
of that sort. My bus was full, 
and Wliat would have-" 

But here his voice was 
drowned in the passengers’ 
loud cheers for Freddy. 
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A I ! enquiries for advertising space In this 
/ \U.L_ publication should be addressed to: The 
Advertisement Manager, THE CHILDREN'S 
NEWSPAPER, Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


IS THAT ‘MAKE-UP* 
ON 

MILADY’S TEETH? 


No—that almost artificial whiteness is 
probably duo to a certain brand of mag¬ 
nesia that turns the dingiest tcet|i white. 
It lias been found that ‘ Milk of Magnesia ’ 
by its chemistry in the mouth removes 
the acid stains so many have on tlicir 
teeth—especially hard smokers. 

Get for yourself the dentifrice that 
contains ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ and watcli 
3 'our teeth whiten day by day until they 
arc a natural white—and stay that way. 
Phillips’ 'Dental Magnesia, containing 
75% ‘ Milk of Magnesia,’ will do this every 
time. 

Dentists have been advocating this new 
typo of dentifrice to their clients. Not 
because of its remarkable whitening action, 
but lor its amazing effect on acid mouth. 
Phillips’ Dental Magnesia has been found 
the most effective neutralizer of the mouth 
acids which cause cavities, and cause 
carefullj'-filled cavities to fall away from 
the filling. liven tartar does not form 
when ' Milk of Magnesia ' keeps tiie mouth 
alkaline ; teeth are as clean and smooth 
at the gumline as on polished surfaces. 

Phillips' Dental Magnesia will abso¬ 
lutely correct any acid condition of the 
mouth. But it’s the amazing whitening 
properties that won such a largo portion 
of the populace to this new type of 
dentifrice. Women are particularly partial 
to it, because noticeably white tcetli arc 
a beauty asset. Tiie words ' Milk of 
Magnesia ’ referred to by the writer of 
this article constitute tiie trade mark dis¬ 
tinguishing Phillips' preparation of Mag¬ 
nesia as originally prepared by The 
Charles H. Phillips Chemical. Co. To 
obtain tire dentifrice recommended ask 
for Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. Price 0d.; 
10Jd., 1/0 the tube of all chemists and 
stores. 
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